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Editorials 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS 


HE purpose back of this journal's special em- 
phasis upon industrial problems at this time, 
is to provide as much of the facts of an inescapable 
and basic situation as can be compressed within our 
pages, and to offer, through competent students in 
scpecial fields, an interpretation of these facts as 
aids to understanding, and as a stimulus to further 
thinking on them. 
Those who expect to come upon a scene of well 
ordered industrial policy, progressively evolved, to 
discover that Negro labor is wholly this way or that 


in relation to white labor or white capital, will 


doubtless be disappointed. For the picture, insofar 
as it is adequate, is one of the very nature of un- 
settlement, of rapidly shifting scenes and varying 
and conflicting thought. Mr. Leo Wolman, in a 
discussion of the labor problem, warns that the 
history of working class movements in this country 
is full of surprises and shocks, and that develop- 
ments cannot always be made to conform to some 
well defined and convenient pattern. This applies 
with a particular fitness to Negro labor . 

Here we have for consideration that bottom 
structure of the new life of Negroes in relation to 
the new contours of their surroundings, new atti- 
tudes in process of development, new habits, new 
problems, new demands. Let us see what they are 
like. 

Nothing express Opportunity’s point of view more 
aptly than the cript philosophy of Bishop Butler 
which the Economic World employs so effectively 
to explain its own mission. 

“Things and actions are what they are, and 
consequences of them will be what they will be; 
why then should we desire to be deceived.” 


HE selection of Liberia by Mr. Harvey Fire- 
stone as the suitable country in which to launch 

his plans for rubber production has brought forth an 
impassioned protest from the Gold 
Coast Africans. These plans, of 
Sentiment on necessity, and without regard to 
the Firestone the feeble caution of the Liberians, 
Deal must be stupendous, with Great 
Britain and Holland controlling 

97 per cent of all the rubber grown and the United 
States consuming three-fourths of it; with prices 
raised, as Mr. Herbert Hoover's investigation shows, 
from 30 and 35 cents a pound eight months ago, at 
which figure the growers were earning 25 per cent 
on capital invested, to $1.00 a pound; and, with the 
United States spending in 1924 four hundred 
million dollars for rubber and the demand for it 
increasing. The Africans fear that after the ex- 
piration of the 99 year lease, with the present 
Liberian administration long dead, the community 
will have so adjusted itself to the presence of 
strangers and to prevailing conditions that the re- 
newal of the lease will be a foregone conclusion ; 
that the section will draw upon the millions of un- 
employed in Europe and particularly England, 
bringing upon Liberia the fate of South Africa; and 
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that thus, eventually will pass the last of the Negro 
governed territories in Africa save Abyssinia. 

The Department of State of Liberia was asked 
by this journal for an interpretation of the condi- 
tions involved in this deal, which have been on their 
side so carefully guarded. This interpretation has 
come and it brings with it a vague and sombre hope- 
fulness and what appears to be a brave front against 
a hard driven bargain. Say the Liberian admini- 
strators: 

“One million acres of land have been leased to 
Mr. Harvey S. Firestone for a period of ninety-nine 
years for the production of rubber and other agri- 
cultural products. The productivity of the lands 
cannot be known until they have been surveyed and 
the scions of rubber have been planted ; though there 
are considerable areas of rubber trees in a wild state 
throughout the Republic. It is estimated that 
about fifty thousand natives will be employed with- 
in the next few years, as Mr. Firestone will in- 
troduce light labor saving machines. It is hardly 
possible that the entire acreage leased can be de- 
veloped immediately, because of the heavily wooded 
forests which will have to be cleared. There will 
be no improvements in the earnings of the natives 
except that thousands will be employed who have 
heretofore simply existed in the interior. In ac- 
cordance with the agreement, Mr. Firestone will 
undertake the construction of a harbor at Mon- 
rovia, and the building of roads, public works and 
hospitals, which are greatly needed. The cost of 
the erection of the harbor will be repaid by the 
Government after a number of years. The ad- 
ditional benefit to be derived by the Government 
will be that the Government will receive yearly 
payments of rent which will increase the revenues 
and will be doubled when the work is in full sway. 

At present the development of Liberian industries 
will be undertaken by Liberian companies. In this 
connection it is hoped that Negroes of America will 
see the necessity of cooperating financially with 
Liberians in their enterprises in order to be enabled 
to obtain a part of the riches of this Republic. 
Otherwise we are afraid that the full development 
of the country will be undertaken by members of 
other races who are doing all that lies within their 
power to get a foothold in this Republic.” 


HE Atlantic City-Philadelphia Flyer was 
bolting thru the fog of early morning, carrying 

its usual Monday load of bored and impatient week- 
. enders back to business. Suddenly there 
Incident as a mad staccato of jolts and scream- 
ing brakes as passengers were snatched violently 
forward. An anxious quiet followed. Down the 
path beside the train presently a Negro workman 
went trotting, in the direction of the engine. When 
nothing further happened, tension was relieved. 
But the train stayed. Then one by one they began 
to consult their watches. They would be late. 


Curious ones raised their windows to investigate. 
Beside the engine stood a cluster of men looking 
down, and someone speculated that a track walker 


had been killed. Then a passenger asked why that 
should hold up a train fifteen minutes. And an- 
other, watch in hand, wondered aloud why in 
thunder a man whose job was to walk tracks could 
not see a moving object as big as a train. There 
was a louder murmur of complaint as the train 
failed to move. Someone said the track walkers 
were colored “boys”. This explained the accident 
to a stout, ruddy-faced individual whose experience 
had been that all colored “boys” were stupid. 
Moreover he could not see why the railroad gave 
them such jobs. 

After another tedious fifteen minutes, the train 
moved off, slowly, haltingly, at first, then picking 
up speed, it eventually regained part of its lost time. 

It developed later, that a Negro track walker, 
discovering a defective rail, waved down the At- 
lantic City-Philadelphia Flyer, averting an accident 
and possible loss of life to impatient, returning week- 
enders. 


[Tt IS to be expected that the present resurgence 
of literary expression among Negroes should de- 
velop some grotesqueries, and, in certain ones a dis- 

torted sense of values. Some of 
A Note on the these dangers it is worth pointing 
New Literary out as a necessary precaution 
Movement against ultimate disillusionment 

among the Negroes themselves. 
For if this awakening is to be a sound, wholesome 
expression of growth rather than a fad to be dis- 
carded in a few seasons, it must somehow be pre- 
served from the short-sighted exploiters of senti- 
ment; from the immoderate and prematurely 
triumphant ones who think that Negro writers have 
fully arrived; from those superficial ones, inebriate 
with praise and admission to the company of writers, 
who are establishing by acceptance, a double stand- 
ard of competence as a substitute for the normal 
rewards of study and practice, and in many in- 
stances, lack of talent. 

The assumption back of this whole movement is 
that these Negro writers, long silenced by an over- 
whelming environment, are beginning to find their 
voices. The encouragement that they are receiving 
from established writers is a gracious and valuable 
aid to this expression. But this does not mean that 
simply because they are Negroes they can sing 
spirituals or write stories and verse or even dance 
instinctively; it does not mean that this surprise and 
generous commendation from the great are recogni- 
tion of full admission to the status of foremost 
American artists and writers; nor does it mean that 
the standard of work is to be qualified by the fact 
that they are Negroes, and, being a disadvantaged 
race, are entitled to larger rewards. Dr. Johnson’s 
comparison of women as minsisters to the dog that 
walked on its hind legs gives point to the double 
standard of expectation to be avoided here at all 
hazards. What made the dog remarkable, he 
thought, was not so much that it could walk on its 
hind legs well but that it could walk on its hind 
legs at all. 
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One very good example of the acceptance of this 
double standard is the belief of certain of our recent 
writers that the fact of being a Negro condones 
mediocrity of accomplishment, and that there is a 
suficient virtue in being the best Negro writer. 
They boast of the notable contracts possible when 
white men of similar talents would be lost in the 
competition of the white world. 

The notion, while it has its pleasant possibilities, 
has an element of grave danger in it. 

Now the fields of art and letters are, fortunately, 
ones which hold no racial limitations for Negroes 
and theoretically there is no reason why talent, if 
developed, should not make itself felt. Roland 
Hayes was the best Negro singer before he began 
the long and dogged training of his voice. He is 
the greater artist by virtue of it, one of America’s 
foremost singers, and does not rely upon racial senti- 
ment and cultural philanthropy alone for acceptance. 
A Negro who is merely the best Negro doctor, or 
metallurgist or chemist, is in the same position of 
Hickville’s greatest actor who goes to New York. 
It is a species of self-cheating which eventually in- 
jures. The danger is similar to that practiced from 
the other side by certain pseudo-philanthropic teach- 
ers i. mixed schools who have been known to mark 
ordinary Negro students according to effort rather 
than performance, on the belief that it would be 
unjust to their smaller capacities to grade them with 


the same rigor applied to white students. This 
both injures and deludes the Negroes. If a book 
or poem is bad or mediocre it is bad and should 
not beckon for the shroud of race to redeem it. 

The next step must be adjustment to the normal 
standards of American writers. Until the product 
of Negro writers can be measured by the same yard- 
stick that is applied to all other writers, the Negro 
writer will suffer from the lack of full respect, and 
all that this implies. 


PPORTUNITY’S Second Annual Contest for 
Negro writers closed on January 31st. The 
volume of entries shows a notable increase over last 
year, but more important still, the 
The Contest entries, particularly in the poetry 
and short story sections, are generally of a 
higher level of craftsmanship. Such success as 
attended last year’s experiment has drawn eager 
aspirants from every state of the Union in which 
any considerable number of Negroes live; from 
Africa, France, England, The West Indies, The 
Virgin Islands, Panama, and even Spain. It is cer- 
tain, from an examination of these manuscripts, 
many of which are throbbing with life and possess 
a distinctive beauty, that some really distinguished 
examples of literary creativeness will be revealed 
when, on May Ist, in New York City, the awards 
are made. 


The Shattering 


By Arna BonTempPs 


The pitcher, 


Struck by a careless hand, 
Is broken at the fountain. 
The stone that was so sure 
Is cracked at last 

By the dip of Spring; 


And the song, 


Once eagerly proclaimed, 
Grown mute in me 


At last. 


Metamorphism 


By Hetene JOHNSON 


Is this the sea? 

This calm emotionless bosom, 

Serene as the heart of a converted Magdadene— 
Or this? 

This lisping, lulling murmur of soft waters 

Kissing a white beached shore with tremulous lips; 
Blue rivulets of sky gurgling deliciously 

O’er pale smooth stones— 

This too? 

This sudden birth of unrestrained splendor, 
Tugging with turbulent force at Neptunes leash; 
This passionate abandon, 

This strange tempestuous soliloquy of Nature, 

All these—the sea? 


Plea 


By HerscHeE_t Bek 
Friend, 


I would have none of tombstones 
When I die; 

No carven things of marble 

So cold and dead as I; 

But only this, my friend, I crave, 
A solitary tree to mark my grave; 
An evergreen with stalwart roots 
To reach like eager fingers 

Deep into the earth 

And take the bone and flesh of me. 
For so shall I give birth 

To newer life, 

And share eternity. 
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T is truly remarkable how quickly the stately 
old grandfather-chair haughtily chooses the 
ostrachism of the attic rather than association with 
some new-fledged nondescript of plush and ugliness. 
Years later the fickle hand of fortune, attracted by 
the glamor of the antique, arouses the complaining 
old chair from its couch of dust and props its cen- 
tury-racked limbs into their former place of honor. 
But the years are careless and the elements glutton- 
ous—countless thousands of individual masterpieces 
have returned forever to the dust from which they 
sprang. 

This slaughter of the first born vents its wrath 
upon Children of the Mind as well as upon 
Children of the Hands. The collector of folk- 
lore will often burst upon Codperation in some lowly 
corner, while Antagonism and Race-Pride stalk 
hand in hand along the main highways of Negro 
thought. I intentionally say, “the main highways 
of Negro thought”—the illiterate Negro, as a rule, 
will generously share with you his treasure of un- 
written lore, while, too often, colleges and cul- 
tured individuals regard Race-Pride and Folk-Lore 
as irreconcilable enemies. It is, to say the least, dis- 
quieting to the student of race, who is earnestly 
seeking opinions from fact rather than prejudice, to 
have some unthinking custodian of hundreds of liv- 
ing volumes of rapidly disappearing lore lock the 
library door in his face with a superficial, “We 
desire to forget the past in pressing forward to the 
future.” As if the past could by simple willing 
be forever erased! Even in the material world cer- 
tain features of the discarded grandfather’s chair 
peep out in modern chair structure, though one 
could scarcely expect the clumsy, gear-fingered hand 
of industry to reproduce the individuality of the 
old master. There is no single institution, no single 
bit of knowledge in today’s civilization but what 
has been erected with incredible slowness and with 
an almost incalculable cost of human time and 
energy from the material of yesteryears. Remove 
the past from our civilization and the whole struc- 
ture crumples into dust—it is as foolish as trying 
to extract a house from its outside shell of paint. 

Those who ignore the past never really under- 
stand the present; for the past gives shape to the 
present just as the house gives shape to the cover- 
ing of paint. Such ultra-modern worshippers of 
race-pride would do well to visit again the great 
Kindergarten of Folk-Thought as evidenced, for in- 
stance, in the unwritten social philosophy of the 
Georgia Negro: “Never despise a bridge that 
carries you safely over.” How much better would 
it be if those who are ashamed of their folk-heritage 
could but realize the truth that folk-beliefs and 
superstitions are normal stages of development 
through which all peoples have passed and are pass- 


Race-Pride and Folk-Lore 


By Newser Nives Puckett 


ing in their societal evolution. Given accurate folk. 
data instead of pride-warped sophisms and the 
sociologists of the future may in time be well 
enough informed regarding the laws and _ prin- 
ciples governing human development to remove 
intelligently certain hindrances which prevent 
these natural forces from working at their maxi- 
mum efficiency. The United States is a great 
laboratory with a gigantic experiment in race-con- 
tact, working itself out before the very eyes of the 
student of race. In order to understand and inter- 
pret this experiment our knowledge of the condi- 
tioning facts must be as accurate and as complete 
as possible. Differences in cultural background are 
all-important causes of friction and prejudice be- 
tween groups and folk-lore is an essential part of 
these backgrounds. At the present time these 
rough timbers of early thought are being rapidly 
veneered with the culture of today—there is need 
of haste if we are to study them at first hand in- 
stead of vaguely guessing at the influences beneath 
certain traits of later culture. What is the African 
contribution to this folk-background, and what par- 
ticular needs have preserved these special folk-be- 
liefs after other African beliefs have been more or 
Iss completely dropped? What elements of Europ- 
ean lore have been assimilated by the Negro, and 
why these particular items instead of others? In 
what portion of the societal organization does this 
seepage of lore from group to group occur, and 
what section of Negro society are the agents most 
responsible for the transmission of these beliefs? 
The answers to these and similar questions depend 
upon a careful survey of the field of folk-beliefs, 
but once such answers are forthcoming the task of 
removing the people from the spell of certain unde- 
sirable beliefs may proceed with a certitude and 
efficiency far superior to that of aimless repression. 
From the viewpoint of the development of race- 
pride alone, a study of ethnocentrism as evidenced 
in folk-lore would be both interesting and instruc- 
tive. At first there is apparently that African pride 
of race, traces of which still remain in the folk-lore 
of the Southern Negro, which assumes that all men 
were created black to begin with but that the white 
man originated when Cain turned pale from fright 
after murdering his brother Abel. In time lighter 
colored race-egotism teaches the Negro that angels 
are white and devils black, and depreciates dreams 
of black as ill luck, while welcoming dreams of 
white. Generations of caricatures in black some- 
times force lighter pigments into folk-masterpieces, 
as where the Negro poet sings: 
“You needn’t think jes’ caze I’s black, 
I’se gwinter ax you ter take me back; 
Fool gal, you ain’ got no sense,” 
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Or again: 
“You needn’t think jes’ caze you's yelluh, 
You gwinter git you anuther felluh; 
Fool gal, you ain’t got no sense.” 

Although the Negro in his rhymes sometimes 
declares definitely, “I wouldn’ marry a black gal,” 
he also sings, “I wouldn’ marry dat yelluh Nigger 
gal,” or, “I wouldn’ marry dat white Nigger gal,” 
and decides with emphasis, “I’d druther be a Nig- 
ger dan a po white man,” showing clearly that 
race-pride had not been completely blanched. 
Chromatic folk-lore is an interesting field and 
could teach us much regarding these important 
group-attitudes which make for fighting or friend- 
ship. 

Again it would seem that race-pride could be 
more rationally and effectively fostered, not by blot- 
ting out the footprints of the past, but by graving 
them indelibly upon the minds of the people and 
emphasizing the distance travelled as well as the 
heights attained. Truly this is a matter for pride 
—the Negro has advanced more in the last half- 
century or so than did the Germans during the 
eight centuries between the time of Julius Ceasar 
and the ascension of Charlemagne, and this de- 
velopment promises to continue. The. social 
scientists in their study of group development would 
be able to speak more definitely concerning the 
direction and degree of societal evolution were these 
footprints clearly mapped out. The only way of 
estimating the degree of change is to compare ac- 
curately the present with the past. If the change 
indicates what we would call progress then there 
are grounds for a real race-pride. 

Presumably a flourishing race-pride aims at 
group improvement, and in this undertaking a study 
of folk-lore offers valuable assistance in that it 
brings definite knowledge to bear upon certain con- 
ditions relating to the less advanced classes and in- 
dicates the lines along which a more rational educa- 
tion is required. It is a short-sighted policy to 
conceal a festering sore beneath a silken cover of 
hypocrisy and pharisaism—far better to recognize 
the truth as such and deal with it straight from the 
shoulder without equivocation. No mere bun- 
combe or cant can cope with the murderous lore of 
mid-wifery, for instance, and the sooner this is 
recognized the sooner will such superstitions be re- 
placed by modern scientific knowledge. 

Perhaps some day a broader spirit of tolerance 
will elbow out the feeling of shame apparently as- 
sociated with superstition. Every single folk-be- 
lief is thoroughly justifiable in the light of its times 
and meets a definite need on the part of the indi- 
vidual or group, whether it be illiterate Negro 
farmers or students at our most advanced univer- 
sities. One should always be swift to collect and 
slow to criticize—even such falsisms as burying a 
murdered man face downward in order to catch 
the murderer or throwing the stem of a stolen 
melon into the creek to cause the thief to die, are 
light-footed policemen of the first order where the 
regulative organization of society is not developed 


more highly. Perhaps the uninformed may be in- 
clined to scoff at the red-flannel hoodoo-bag, con- 
taining such waifs and estrays as lodestone, steel 
filings, graveyard dirt, red pepper, gunpowder, 
anvil-dust, bluestone, nail trimmings and the thou- 
sand and one roots individualized as “Red Shanks,” 
“Devil’s Shoe String,” “Angel’s Turnip,” Purpose 
of the World,” “Cruel Man of the Woods,” and 
such like, but no careful observer in the field can 
deny the fact that these various conjures in many 
cases actually work. In this sense they represent 
means of faith-healing or faith-harming, admirably 
adapted to the temperament of an uneducated folk. 
Nor are these conjures entirely without their Sound 
advice. One New Orlean’s hoodoo-man sold an 
anxious suitor some “French Love Powder” 
(sugar of milk in this case) which was to be 
sprinkled upon everything he gave to his elusive 
sweetheart. “But,” the conjurer added, “gib de 
‘oman ebbything she laks and lots uv hit—nebber 
cross her er make her mad no mattah how much 
she pesters you er flirts wid other men. Show her 
all de time dat she’s de onliest ’oman you wants.” 
Of course such sensible instructions in wife-win- 
ning were entirely successful, and the client was 
well satisfied with his “Love Powder.” 

The home missionary worker would find it worth 
his while to study carefully the folk-creed of the 
rural Negro before he attempts further lessons in 
Christianity. He would find that Negro Christian- 
ity is not identical with white Christianity, because 
the folk-background of the Negro is not identical 
with that of the white man. Negro Christianity is 
often Christianity in convulsions, and this religious 
frenzy of the rural Negro offers much interesting 
material to the student of religious development or 
of psychology applied to groups. The devil often 
assumes an importance entirely unbecoming to one 
who has been summarily “kicked outer heaven.” 
Saints and biblical characters are shamelessly called 
upon through conjuration to assist in the myriad 
petty and even unholy affairs of life, while legends 
are woven around them to explain such phenomena 
as the peculiar bark of the scaley-bark tree, the 
trembling of the cottonwood, and the origins of 
the cat and the boarding house. Dream signs are 
often carefully observed when “gittin’ ‘ligion,” and 
when the lightning strikes near a house where a 
man is dying the devil is said to have come for his 
soul. The Christian deities, including angels 2nd 
devils, shade off imperceptibly into the great ghost- 
world, querulous with vaguely draped figures, head- 
less men, calf-size dogs with flaming red eyes, Jack- 
o’-my-lanterns and other unnumbered specters which 
in one way or another are meddling constantly with 
the affairs of man. A discerning race-pride would 
glory in the fact that the overswarmed African 
ghost-heritage has been decimated to such scanty 
proportions. After all, these remaining Negro 
ghosts are to a certain degree promoters of folk- 
virtues. One heartless woman of Alabama was 
beating an innocent orphan child. Suddenly the 
wrathful fist of the ghost-mother smote the wicked 
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woman violently in the jaw, knocking her face en- 
tirely lop-sided and sounding a warning to all un- 
scrupulous mortals who are tempted to violate the 
trust placed in them. 

The conscientious objector to folk-lore should 
also realize that not all of folk-knowledge is pure 
chaff. For instance, the Negro farmer says that 
when the smoke falls towards the ground, or when 
moisture gathers on an iron vessel, or when the 
sky is grey in the evening, it is a sign of rain. Care- 
ful scientific investigation has brought to light 
natural laws behind these observations which estab- 
lish them as scientific facts. Other items of lore 
are of value from the point of view of our civiliza- 
tion because of the sentiments they express. Thus 
it is considered “bad luck ter sit in de house wid 
yo’ hat on or ter sass de ole folks,” while a person 
who eats too fast “will sho marry too young.” 
Rhymes such as: 

“Whiskey nor brandy ain’ no fren’ ter my kind, 
Dey kilt my po’ daddy an’ dey trubbl’ my mind,” 
are not without their value in folk-discipline. In- 
deed the friendly eye cannot but see many general 
aspects of folk-thought which might greatly bolster 
up the racial self-esteem. The countless unique 
methods employed in conjuration, for instance, speak 
with convincing eloquence of a wealth of origin- 
alirv. I have collected from the Negroes some 
twenty-three or more separate and distinct methods 
of avoiding death when an owl hoots near one’s 
house. These beliefs do not mutter to me of a 
sterility of folk-thought—could the same mental 
torrent in some way be turned from avoiding death 
to avoiding debt the visible increase in material 
prosperity would leave no question as to its power. 

But, after all, life is something more than meat 

and money, as important as these factors are in 


She 
Is like 

A wrinkled apple, 
Old and brown, 
Clinging 

By its fragile stem 
To life. 


You 
Cannot say 


That hers 


An Old Slave Woman 


By Joyce Sims CARRINGTON 


conditioning other societal activities. Man shows 
his need for self-gratification by the energy he ex- 
pends for the means of pleasure, and my final ap- 
peal is for the preservation of the beauty-things of 
folk-life—those priceless pearls of folk-thought 
which daily are being crushed beneath the feet of 
the unthinking. Apart from the beauty and sim- 
plicity of many of the concepts hidden in this 
treasure-chest of the past, there are those unmatched 
gems of spontaneous expression which enrich the 
stilted formalism of today like dew upon a dusty 
spider web. “Dear Sir, the precise meaning of your 
statement is not entirely clear to me.” Such is the 
leaden phraseology of today. In contrast the 
sprightly, “Sir, you is a huckleberry beyon’ my 
persimmon,” capers out and “surprises de mind,”’ as 
the Negro would say, leaving the world happier for 
its having been said. Negro folk-songs are receiv- 
ing more attention than ever before, but great 
is the power of the hymn-book and phonograph. 
The quavering whispers of the old “songster” can 
no longer be heard above the uncouth blare of 
modern music—daily, almost hourly, these superb 
rhythmic masterpieces die down to golden echoes 
and pass unwritten to the Land of Forgotten 
Things. The true lover of Negro achievements will 
preserve not only the song but also the habit of 
singing—he will face the trials and disappointments 
of life with his buckler of song, and glory in the 
exploits of a Singing Race. 

There is a need for men—men who will build 
honestly and completely—men with foresight who 
scorn a race-pride founded upon half-truths—proud 
men who will record without shame the flaws and 
the flowers of folk-life, that generations yet to come 
may look back with enduring pride upon quagmires 
safely crossed as well as upon mountains ascended. 


Were 
Empty hands; 
For, 

About her sons 

Is wound 

The golden thread 
Of Hope and Love, 
And 

In their faces 
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Negro History 


By MILvLer 


HE Association for the Study of Negro Life 

and History has just completed its tenth an- 
niversary. During the past two decades a number 
of movements have arisen among Negroes with the 
aim of improving and advancing racial welfare in 
distinctive fields of endeavor. The older type of 
organization with universal scope to better the con- 
dition of the race “morally, educationally, spirit- 
ually, financially and socially,” has given way to 
more definite lines and specific spheres. Among 
these may be mentioned the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Urban League, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People which 
wisely limits its activity to civil rights, The Na- 
tional Medical Association, the Negro Year Book 
and the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. The last two are distinctive in that 
they are wholly concerned with research in the 
field of racial knowledge and the publication of 
statistical and historical data. 

The Society for the Study of Negro Life and 
History was born in the brain of Carter G. Wood- 
son. Its conception, inspiration, growth and de- 
velopment are the outgrowth of his personal genius 
and energy. Mr. Woodson, by his own unaided 
efiort and undaunted endeavor, pushed his way up 
from the coal mines of West Virginia, through 
Berea College, and then through the University 
of Chicago, winding up with the doctoreate from 
Harvard University. He gained a wide and varied 
range of teaching experience in his native state, in 
the Philippine Islands, in the public schools of 
Washington, in Howard University. The restric- 
tions of the school room did not furnish free scope 
to exploit his specialty implied in the degree 
“Doctor of Philosophy in His History.” In the 
meantime his life purpose was taking shape and 
direction in his mind. His dominant purpose was 
to turn his historical training and preparation to 
the best racial account. “The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861” was his first attempt at 
publication in his chosen field. The sharp limita- 
tions of the treatise implied in the title is indica- 
tive of the accuracy and thoroughness of his 
method. This volume is the only treatise which 
covers the field marked out with adequate research 
and scholarship. Several other historical works 
attest his indefatigable industry, scholarly accuracy 
as well as his modern method of treating historical 
material. 

Ten years ago, while still engaged in teaching, 
Dr. Woodson organized the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History and launched 
the Journal of Negro History, as the official organ 
to publish the output of its research. The Journal 
is a quarterly scientific magazine which publishes 
carefully selected and accurately treated topics of 


historical character concerning the Negro people. 
Forty numbers of this Journal have already been is- 
sued which have found their way into every im- 
portant library in the United States and indeed 
in many foreign countries. The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History has already 
more than justified its existence and should it wind 
up its affairs with its tenth anniversary, Dr. Wood- 
son’s historical contribution would stand as his en- 
during monument. 

The literature of the race problem abounds 
mainly in propaganda based upon opinion and 
argumentation. The importance of collecting and 
collating exact and accurate material has not yet 
received the recognition which it deserves. We are 
so anxious to solve the race problem, that we do 
not take time to study it. Infallible assumption 
and passionate dogma take the place of carefully 
ascertained fact and calm analysis. The largest 
measure of our admiration is due to the Negro who 
can divest himself of momentary passion and preju- 
dice and, with self detachment, devote his powers 
to searching out and sifting the historical facts 
growing out of race relationship and present them 
to the world, just as they are, in their untampered 
integrity. 

The Association for the Study of Negro life and 
History is furnishing the material which will be 
of incalculable value to students and scholars of 
race relations, not only in the immediate future 
but in the remoter years to come. This organiza- 
‘tion possesses what might be termed a strategic 
timeliness. America is just acquiring the scientific 
method of handling historical material. Dr. Wood- 
son is, I believe, the first member of his race to 
receive complete university training and equipment 
for scientific historical inquiry. The facts involved 
in the contact of the African with the Western 
World are scattered throughout many sources which 
are growing less and less available as the years go 
by. Like the Sibyline books, the value increases 
as the volumes decrease. Many private libraries 
contain irreparable material, which will be dissem- 
inated or destroyed unless it is utilized during the 
life time of the compilers. Much invaluable ma- 
terial is now confirmable by living memory, which, 
within a few years, will pass beyond reach of con- 
sultation. Now is the time of all times to gather 
up the documents and to collect and collate the 
racial material which they contain. 

Dr. Woodson has made every possible sacrifice for 
the cause to which he is devoted. In the beginning 
of the movement he beggared himself that the work 
might succeed. The work of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History soon approved it- 
self to the historical scholars of the country. Dr. 
Woodson had studied both at Chicago and Har- 
vard. The historical departments of both of these 
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great universities at once recognized the importance 
of what he was endeavoring to do. The great 
philanthropic foundations began to find out what 
was being accomplished and furnished substantial 
assistance. Among those making personal donations 
to the cause we find such well known philanthro- 
pists as Jacob H. Schiff, William G. Wilcox, More- 
field Storey, James J. Storrow, Frank Trumbull, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Morton D. Hulland and 
Julius Rosenwald. 

Largely through the good offices of Dr. James R. 
Angell, then President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, now President of Yale University, an annual 
grant of five thousand dollars was secured for five 
years beginning in nineteen twenty-one. The 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial, at the same 
time, awarded a grant of five thousand dollars for 
five years, to be used specifically for the study of the 
Free Negro prior to the Civil War and the Negro 
in the Reconstruction of the Southern States. 
Upon the basis of these grants and other private 
donations, the Association has been enabled to ac- 
complish worth while work which speaks for itself. 

The project has gone far beyond the ability of 
one man to operate. Dr. Woodson has on his staff 
several carefully trained Negro students in present 
day historical method through whom, under his 
direction, much of the research work is accom- 
plished. It is to be hoped that the grants and do- 
nations to this work will continue with increased 
largess. Philanthropy can hardly be bestowed 
more efficiently or upon a more deserving cause, 
in its immediate and ultimate bearing upon the 
tangled issue of race relationship. In the meantime, 
the colored people have contributed according to 


their modest means to this important enterprise,* 


and show a disposition to stand back of Dr. Wood- 
son and uphold his hand in the accomplishment of 
this important feature of race well-being. 

The social importance of history, or perhaps, | 
had better say, the importance of social history, has 
become but recently appreciated. As a school boy, 
I used to read in the text books that history was a 
record of the deeds and doings of important per- 
sonages and people. Distinguished achievements 
and spectacular performances monopolized the en- 
tire field of recorded human action. The ordinary 
deeds and doings of ordinary people did not fise to 
the level of the historian’s concern. But in more 
recent time we are beginning to recognize that any 
performance, individual or en masse, which in- 
fluences the course of human progress or retrogres- 
sion is deemed a contributory factor to history. If 
no single slave ever rose above the benumbing 
drudgery of: hewing wood and drawing water, 
nevertheless, slavery and the slave could not be 
omitted from any trustworthy account of the civil- 
ization of the South, and indeed, of the nation. Dr. 
Woodson has somewhere made a sharp distinction 
between the history of the Negro and the Negro in 
history. Too often the artist makes the mountain 
peaks suffice for the whole landscape. The infinite 
smaller eminences and depressions are apt to be ig- 


nored by the painter bent on exploiting dominant 
features. But not so with the scientific historian. 
The battle may be lost for the want of the horse 
shoe nail as well as for lack of the imperious general, 
It is said that the loss of the Battle of Waterloo, 
which turned the tide of European history, might 
have been attributable to the careless cook whose 
tough beef steak affected Napolean’s usual alertness 
and enabled the Duke of Wellington to take ad- 
vantage of his momentary dullness. Henson, the 
black attendant, accompanied Peary to the North 
Pole. The menial part played by this sable attend- 
ant was an important and essential part in polar 
discovery. Dr. Woodson is concerned in digging out 
every significant role which the Negro has played in 
the American drama. This makes American his- 
tory, not only full and complete, but true to the 
actualities of historical happenings. 

The Negro is often forced to feel that there is a 
conspiracy of silence to ignore his best deeds and to 
exploit his imperfections. If a Negro athlete takes 
the world’s sprinting record, the feat is exploited, 
while his race is ignored. But if a Negro com- 
mits a crime its heinousness is enhanced by reason 
of the color of the criminal. The reputation of 
the race suffers seriously by the exploitation of its 
vices and the suppression of its virtues. The true 
historian holds the balance true between good and 
evil. To him the deeds of Judas are as full of 
historical meaning as those of John. His func- 
tion is “to smoke out the facts.” 

The Negro’s pride of race is humiliated when he 
contemplates the great drama of this continent and 
finds that he is accorded no honorable part in the 
performance. The tendency is always to glorify 
the white man and to debase the Negro. The effect 
upon the spirit of the Negro is deplorably oppres- 
sive. If he must forever dwell upon a picture in 
which all worthwhile deeds are ascribed to white 
men and none to his own race, whence can he de- 
rive spirit and inspiration? So strong has been the 
tendency towards race belittlement, that even 
Negroes affect to disdain their own contributions. 
Some are even ashamed to study about themselves 
and the doings of their Negro students have been 
known to feel ashamed of the songs which welled 
from the heart of their race as the trill from the 
throat of the bird. How much more ennobling 
they feel to read about “how Achilles injured the 
Greeks” than recount the lesser exploits of their 
own blood? But thanks to Dr. Woodson and the 
Association for the Study of Negro History, all of 
this is being changed. The story of ones own blood 
and breed is naturally of keener interest and zest 
than the story of an alien. Every Jewish boy’s 
heart feels a little bigger when he reads of the part 
his race has played in the drama of mankind. Not 
a single fact creditable to Jewry is ever allowed to 
escape his attention. See how the women delight to 
extol the part played by their sex; how the Catholics 
exploit the achievements of their co-religionists; 
and so the Negro must learn to know his own story 
and to love it. 
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N order to understand that there is nothing 
unusual in a large number of Negroes entering 
the steel industry, two facts must be kept in 
mind; first, that this Industry has been sustained 
and expanded by the labor of uncontrolled streams 
of immigrants. This European influx coming 
into these communities has always been in excess 
of the demands for this industry and has there- 
by never developed a “labor vacuum” to start in 
motion the mass of dissatisfied and underpaid 
Southern Negroes. Secondly, this Industry has 
been historically an open-shop proposition. ‘The very 
nature of the work, attracting the rugged but least 
educated immigrant from among the Nationalist 
race-stocks with the most ancient race hatreds, made 
organization among them almost out of the ques- 
tion. Hence, when immigration was cut off, it is 
not difficult to understand that managers did not 
develop sudden outbursts of love for the Negro 
group, but simply followed a process of meeting 
the necessity of protecting capital invested and busi- 
ness developed by going after and getting the next 
best available supply of labor. The same economic 
principle is forcing employers to continue the use 
of Negro labor whether the experiment is unduly 
expensive or not. The added cost of production 
due to use of this labor, if any, is passed on to the 
purchaser as is the practice with other commodities. 
If, and when this consumption price becomes too 
high for a normal stimulation of business, it lags. 
During the early months of 1923, it was reported 
that there were 16,000 Negroes, 21 per cent of the 
entire working force, employed in twenty-three mills 
of the Pittsburgh district. This was the highest 
peak of employment since war times and practically 
90 per cent of these Negroes were engaged in com- 
mon labor. At such times of. peak production, it 
is impossible to gauge the Negro’s ability to hold his 
own with the other labor because the element of 
competition for jobs is greatly eliminated by the ex- 
cessive demand for labor. A period of business de- 
pression set in during the latter months of 1923, 
which gradually closed some mills and reduced most 
plants to one-half their normal production. In 
December 1924, a check up was made to see what 
had happened to the Negro workmen in Steel at a 
low period of depression. While the output of 
plants was from 30 to 60 per cent of their normal 
capacities, we found a larger percentage of work- 
men were retained on the pay-rolls, working from 
two to five days a week. During this period of 
reducing labor forces, many discouraging reports 
were given out by steel officials about the value of 
Negroes to the Industry, hence it was reasonable 
to expect that a disproportionate number of Negroes 
would be let out. In many instances, it appeared 
that the Negro workman was favored in being re- 
tained in larger numbers than whites. 


Negro in Steel 


By Joun T. CLark 


The terse reply of one employer that “we are 
responsible for output, not color,”’ sums up the gen- 
eral attitude of employers throughout the mills in 
this district during this period, while depleting their 
labor forces. In one plant, the A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, the entire force of Negroes was retained, al- 
though the plant’s output was reduced to 60 per 
cent by letting out white workmen. The Assistant 
Superintendent stated that “they had retained the 
men upon whom they could rely the most.” In 
the Clark Mills of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
the percentage of Negroes during peak times in 
1923 was 42 per cent and at the lowest point in 
1924 they were 56 per cent of the total working 
force. The “lay-offs” from a group of mills in the 
Lawrenceville section reached so many foreigners 
having continuous working records of from 10 to 
25 years that social workers from family welfare 
agencies operating in this district protested against 
the action of employers in discharging so many of 
these men and retaining a larger proportion of 
Negroes who were so recently employed. There 
are other factors to be considered which might have 
had some effect in having Negroes apparently so 
favored. White workmen can always find other 
jobs more easily than Negroes, and evidently 
changed jobs when their number of working days 
were reduced. Again, on account of so many 
Negroes living in boarding houses and bunks, man- 
agers perhaps realized that to let them out com- 
pletely would lose them and create another great 
expense in byjilding up their force of Negro work- 
men when business improved. And, too, there are 
evidences that employers have felt some responsi- 
bility towards these newcomers who have not quite 
had a sufficient opportunity to entrench themselves 
in the communities. The general impression after 
questioning representative men during this period 
was that Negroes would quickly find their old jobs 
as soon as normal business resumed or even find 
advanced jobs on a much safer plane than that from 
which they rose in 1918. 

During 1925 we have noted a gradual increase 
in output and in numbers of men employed. A 
check up in December, 1925, found nine of the 
largest mills in this district averaging 82 per cent 
output and employing 22 per cent Negroes of their 
total working force of 29,560 men. The largest 
mill in the district had 30 per cent of its working 
force Negroes. It appears that in the larger mills 
which employ and retain men more on a basis 
of the workman’s actual efficiency than the smaller 
mills, more Negroes in proportion are found at 
work, which leads us to believe that Negro steel 
workers have “made good,” notwithstanding any 
reports to the contrary. 
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The absorption of many Negroes in these mills 
has brought many community problems to the at- 
tention of employers. These Negroes must be 
housed and fed. Landlords and business men seem 
to take advantage of the easily exploited Negro new- 
comer and unnecessarily raise prices. The foreign 
and white American steel workers feel this pres- 
sure in increased rents and other commodities and 
have this as an added reason for resenting the in- 
flux of the Negro steel worker. Constant protests 
and criticism against every weakness of Negro 
workmen by foremen and old white employers 
have seriously embarrassed steel mill managers. 
There is no doubt that these embarrassments have 
caused managers to seek every other possible source 
of labor which might be assimilated with less diffi- 
culty. Five of the nine mills report having hired 
Germans, Mexicans and Czecho-Slovakian immi- 
grants during 1925. Four of the five mills report 
having hired a total of 200 German immigrants. 
Two report hiring 150 Mexicans and one reported 
having hired four Czecho-Slovakians. Against 
these figures, a total of 1,150 Negroes were em- 
ployed during the Fall months of 1925 in these 
nine mills. Perhaps the most significant evidence 


of the progress of the Negro in steel is the slow - 


' but constant increase in the number of strawbosses 

or “pushers.” In 1923 the largest number of 
straw-bosses found in any mill was thirty-five. We 
found in December 1925 in one mill employing 1,- 
500 Negroes, 53 straw-bosses. These men are gang 
foremen, who determine the personnel of their 
gangs. These Negro leaders of gangs largely com- 
posed of Negroes eliminate some of the causes for 
such heavy Negro labor turnovers, which has been 
the greatest complaint against Negro workmen. 
One Negro, when questioned about changing jobs 
so often said that “he naturally couldn’t get along 
with any foreman who couldn’t speak English as 
well as he could.” Foremen naturally are appear- 
ing out from the ranks of straw-bosses. In seven 
out of the nine mills investigated, from two to ten 
Negro foremen each were found in complete con- 
trol of certain processes. 

Hot work at which Negroes have succeeded with- 
out question is where we find the majority of our 
Negro straw-bosses and foremen. This contact 
between the plant representatives — straw-bosses, 
and’ foremen, with Negro labor has been the sore 
spot in the process of absorption of Negroes in steel 
industry. It is claimed that much of this difficulty 
came as a result of Southern whites who migrated 
North with Negroes and sold themselves to em- 
ployers as experts in handling Negro labor and tried 
to continue methods used in the South, from which 
Negroes came North to escape. The gradual in- 
crease in the use of capable Negroes in these 
positions ought to make the Negroes’ adjustment 
more simple. A prominent steel official said recently 
that “one of the main points for which foremen 
of the future will be chosen will be his ability to 
handle Negro workmen.” 


Of the nine plants investigated last December, 
the one employing the smallest number of men was 
the only one reporting that Negroes were making 
the same progress in the industry as nationalist im- 
migrant groups which preceded them. Four of these 
plants answered “no” to this question, but qualitied 
their answer with the statement that “there were ex- 
ceptions.” The exceptions referred to were North- 
ern born Negroes and Southern migrants over 35 
years old. The general impression is that the young 
Negro from the South is a “floater,” always ready 
to “jack” his job in order to move to some other 
city. Another impression among managers is that 
the illiteracy of the young Southern Negro has 
confined him to the most exposed steel mill work 
and when snow appears, having few responsibilities, 
he quits without hesitation. One employer claims 
that this is not characteristic of the youth of other 
races. The particular observation here is that not 
a single complaint is lodged against incompetency 
or any slow mental reactions of Negroes towards 
this work. The complaints made reach back into 
the Negroes’ previous experience in the South and 
the frame of mind with which he came North. 
These complaints are not serious. They are being 
corrected. 

There are a combination of interests at work in 
mill towns to allay any serious outbreaks against 
Negroes for purely prejudiced reasons. The mill 
managers who find Negro labor indispensable, the 
merchants who find Negroes the best kind of cus- 
tomers, and the politicans who find his vote the most 
easily manipulated with least obligations to them for 
political “spoils.” These borough administrations 
are dominated by the steel mill, the one big indus- 
try of the town. When labor is in demand, the 
administration of their police regulations is most 
lax, and vice versa. The towns usually are so 
small and the opportunities for work outside of the 
mill so few, that the towns cannot support any 
number of idlers. On the other hand, Negroes 
leave the towns just as soon as they are fired or 
“Sack” the job. Consequently, these one-big-indus- 
try towns serve the vast majority of Negro steel 
workers only as a temporary home. The sections 
in which Negroes find available houses are unsightly 
and far from satisfying the hope with which they 
came North. In a steel town of 19,000 inliabi- 
tants, employing about 1,400 Negroes, only three 
Negroes have bought property during the last five 
years. The steel concerns themselves have been 
talking about housing plans for their Negro work- 
men, but practically none have actually built any 
houses during the last seven years. The Ku Klux 
Klan hysteria, which threatened so frequently 
Negroes in many of these communities, seems to 
have completely died out. All in all, it appears 
that the Negro is in the steel industry to stay. The 
mill communities are adjusting themselves slowly 
to their Negro citizens, who after all, have not 
proven themselves more dangerous than any other 
type of labor attracted to this kind of work. 
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Diamonds Are Hunks of Coal That Stuck * 
to Their Job 


By Water Drey 


= ahead of the opportuni- 


OO few people real- 
ize that a problem 
so complicated and _ so 
fraught with misunder- 
standing as the problem cf 
the colored people in the 
United States develops a 
situation where a business 
man cherishing the most 
liberal and advanced 
views finds it impossible 
to carry out these ideas | 


in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. As an_ individual 
and in the realm of in- 


How does an employer feel who concedes 
the potential usefulness of Negro workers, all 
their human qualities and needs, and yet is 
disinclined to employ them? We asked an 
oficial of FORBES MAGAZINE, a vigor- 
ous business man’s journal, to tell us, and in in its importance, and 
this article he has drawn upon the experience | 
of his friends who are employers, as well as 
upon his own experience and convictions and 
states these quite honestly. The article is most 
useful as the expression of a point of view. 


ties to utilize the educa- 
tion after it has been 
secured. This par- 
ticularly true of the col- 
ored people. It is a most 
serious situation, national 


affects white and colored 
people alike. There is no 
more disturbing factor in 
society than to develop a 
large number of people 
Tue Eprror. | alike and willing to work 


and then not to have the 


vision to provide work for 


dividual thought and ac- 
tion, he is a free agent; 
but as a business executive, he is part of an organiza- 
tion established for profit, and he must conform very 
largely to the ideas of his employees and associates. 

The other employees of an organization and not 
the employer are very largely the dictators of who 
their co-workers shall be. Success in business de- 
pends upon the team-work of the entire organization 
and no man can be expected to introduce a situation 
into an organization that may disturb this condi- 
tion. 

The economic future of the Negro depends, there- 
fore, upon developing a fairer attitude on the part 
of “average people” in industry toward one an- 
other. 

To overcome racial antipathy demands self de- 
velopment and self control and is an ideal worth 
striving for. Condemning or condoning racial 
hatreds does not make for progress, but recognizing 
racial hatred as an evil impulse that must be con- 
trolled and eliminated as other evil impulses must 
be controlled will bring a “squarer deal” to all 
concerned. 

Most of a man’s life is lived in his work; in 
fact, people in business live more of their waking 
hours with their business associates than they do 
with their friends and family. It is this situation 
that makes it so difficult to give educated and 
trained colored people in industry the opportunities 
to which they are entitled. A man free of race 
prejudice might be perfectly willing to employ an 
educated colored girl as his secretary, but this could 
only be made possible by the attitude of the other 
girls in the organization. 

In many of the larger business organizations, the 
business is the “social center” from which the social 
life of the employees radiates and develops. This 
complicates the problem of the colored people still 
further. 

Opportunities to secure an education are far 


them to do. 

The industrial advance of the colored people is a 
group problem and not an individual problem. 
Every race will develop a limited number of 
geniuses, men and women of sufficient power and 
ability to overcome all unfavorable conditions and 
obstacles. The success of these individuals, how- 
ever, is only important in the establishing of an 
ideal towards which the average must strive. 
Leaders of both races must give thought to the 
problem of how industrial opportunities can be 
made available to the colored people in groups and 
not to individuals. 

To the employer who wishes to give the colored 
people a chance in industry, at the beginning, de- 
partments should be created in which only colored 
people are employed. Under this plan, there will 
be no disturbance of the spirit of team-work essen- 
tial to business success. Segregation of the colored 
workers is not urged as an ultimate ideal, but a 
compromise to make greater opportunities imme- 
diately available. Social ostracism of an individual 
develops unhappiness and discouragement, condi- 
tions under which the individual usually fails. 
Social ostracism of a group strengthens the group, 
develops a fighting spirit of doing one’s best and 
develops a situation in which the individual suc- 
ceeds. Such group contracts in industry will de- 
velop better racial understanding among “average 
people” where education developing self-control of 
“racial antipathy” is most needed. It will then be 
comparatively easy for the executive directing the 
business to provide greater opportunities other than 
those within the department for the colored people 
who have the ambition and the ability to carry 
greater responsiblities. 

It is only through constant contact that deeper 
understandings develop. In the inner life of every 
individual there is a constant conflict of loyalties. 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Negroes as Workers 


A Pace or CoMMENTS 


SALESWOMEN 


THE SANFORD-HIRSCHBERG CO., INC., 
New York City 


“In answer to your kind letter of December thirtieth, 
wish to advise that I have had colored women employed 
in my store in the capacity of saleswomen since opening 
on August 29, 1925. 

At that time, it was impossible to obtain any who had 
had previous experience, so I engaged some who were 
very highly recommended, and who, by their steady appli- 
cation to acquire knowledge of a new business, have 
proven capable, courteous and reliable. 


You have helped us. The desire you have shown to 
meet our needs in an intelligent and conscientious manner 
have not gone unnoticed, 

We feel that we in turn have made an effort at al) 
times to accord your people fair and sympathetic treat- 
ment. 

It is our hope that the pleasant and satisfactory relation- 
ship existing in the past will grow stronger as the months 
pass by.” 

Yours respectfully, 

Harry W. YANcey, Supt., 


ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 


SANFoRD-HirscHBERG Co. 


A few, who were 
trained here, found no ae 
difficulty in obtaining ELECTRICAL 
similar employment else- WORKERS 
colored saleswomen are | WESTERN ELECTRI( 
employed here exclu- ScCULLIN STEEL Co. COMPANY, 
sively.” — | Atlanta, Ga. 
Yours very truly, | “Referrin 
g to your let- 
| ter of October 29th re- 


* 


BRASS AND METAL 
WORKERS 


The Urban of St. Louis, 
MORE-JONES BRASS Gis Forte Jefferson 
& METAL CO, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


“Replying to your let- 
ter of the 25th, (Sep- 
tember), we wish to 
state that we have been 


of megroes, and 
moulders. 


Birminghaa, 


Mr. Gordon H. Sigpeon, Executive Secretary, 


Answering yours of the 15th asking for info ration 
moerning the success of the axployzent of negroes 
the industrial plants of St. Louis, I can only speak frow 
We have always emplo 
1903 we started to apploy then 
les ean the impression that this was te 
first foundry, with the exception of some plants in 
that employed negro moulders. Prom that date 
we have gradually incressed the number of negroes st ow 
+ until today we them as reilrosd firesen, 
ders, cranemen, coremakers 
of our employees are nagroes, 


t 
employing colored work 
ers in our plant, both ypers. Today about 
skilled and unskilled, 


since August, 1920, and 


Our experience has been that they are loysl, industrieus, 
Our labor turnover 
t we-tlive mde mistake 


garding the use of 
Negro help in industrial 
work, you have probabl) 
been under the impres- 
sion that the Western 
Electric Company acted 
as an industriai in this 
section, which is not the 
case. 

Our work throughout 
the South is commercial 
in that we are whole- 
sale distributors of elec- 
trical supplies and reall) 
have no work which 
could be classified as in- 
dustrial work. 

We use Negro help to 
some extent in our vari- 


in 


is omall, and we 

our experience has been the 
entirely satisfactory.” ies ty ous warehouses and find 
Very truly yours, well 
acking merchandise, to 
ETAL Co. — a 4 janitor work, as well as 
Joun B. Srraucu, Pres. truck drivers, porters 
and firemen for our 
heating plant. In this, 


GLASS WORKERS 


ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Alton, Illinois 


“Friendship and gratitude are too often based on self 
interest. When we cease to need help in this world all 
too frequently we loose interest in our benefactors. 

Summer is over, the stress and strain of intense heat 
which prevails in a large factory, such as ours during 
the hot months is largely behind us. We, however, are 
not going to make the mistake at this time of overlooking 
our good friemds, who did so much to assist us in meeting 
the acute shortage of labor which prevailed this summer. 

Our records show that the St. Louis office of the Urban 
League sent us during the past three months approxi- 
mately 80 men. These men bore evidence of having been 
selected with reference to our needs—not dumped on us to 
make a showing regardless. 

For fifty years the Illinois Glass Company has been a 
large employer of your people. We feel that the oppor- 


tunities in our factory for the boys you send us are un- 
usual, 


as well as all other work, the degree of success depends 
on the individual, but we have some Negroes who have 
been with us as much as six, eight to ten years, are 
giving entirely satisfactory service and apparently happy 
in the work they are doing.” Yours truly, 
C. H. McFreer, 
Store Manager. 


* * 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
East Pittsburgn, Pa. 


“We employ Negro labor in a number of manufactur- 
ing departments in such positions as janitors, elevator 
operators, waiters, shop truck operators, material 
handlers, punch press and shear furnaces, dipping and 
baking, drill press operators, machine moulding. The 
Negro workmen represent approximately four per cent 
of our total working force. 

We have found the Negro, when carefully selected and 
properly placed, to be a dependable workman.” 

E. S. McCLecianp. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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AST December, when | was investigating mill 
conditions in New England, Mr. E. Howard 
Bennett, of the American Wool and Cotton Report- 
er, told me that when white labor becomes scarce in 
the South the mills will fall back on Negro labor, 
using all Negroes in these departments in which 
any are used; in other words, not mixing the two 
races in any department. He offered to prove the 
prognostication, and endeavored to do so, by the 
claim, which is perfectly true, that mill work is 
easy enough for anybody to learn, and by saying 
that two certain mills in the South were manned by 
Negro labor. I found, on checking up, that he 
was incorrectly informed on the two mills, as they 
flatly denied that they employed any Negroes beyond 
the picker room and for scrubbing floors. On my 
trip South this summer I inquired along this line. 
Without going too much into detail, I came to the 


Labor for Southern Cotton Mills 


Workers’ Education 


conclusion that practically no Southern mill men, 
if indeed any, have the slightest thought of using 
Negro labor in their mills beyond the picker room. 
In the first place, they don’t need to, in this gener- 
ation at least. In the second place, while Negroes 
could learn the work, and could actually do it, in 
the plain and coarse goods mills, they require too 
constant supervision to make good mill operatives. 
Their tendency to soldier on any job where they 
are not constantly watched is well known, especially 
in the South. 

To sum up, I do not believe there is any likelihood 
that we shall ever see cotton mills run by Negroes, 
although the gradual infusion of white blood, and 
a process of selection of the fittest by a few mills, 
may one day lead to their being used here and 
there in coarse goods mills. 

RicHarp Woop Epmonps. 


By Tuomas L. Dasney 


[N colonial days opportunities for an education 
were limited largely to the aristocratic class. 
The children of the poor received practically no 
attention. Nor was this all. There existed the 
notion, especially in the slave-holding aristocracy 
of the South that education was necessary only for 
the rich. Attending school was a privilege to which 
neither poor whites nor Negroes were entitled. 
When by agitation and demands of labor unions 
between 1825 and 1835 free education began to be 
established in the North, the kind of education 
given to the well-to-do became to some extent the 
heritage of the workers. It was the type of educa- 
tion either helpful to or harmless to the develop- 
ment of private business. The curricula of Har- 
vard, Yale and other colleges were and are accept- 
able to the business interests. In the main bourgeois 
culture has been disseminated in all of our higher 
schools of learning. The public schools are no ex- 
ception to this rule. Of course, there have been 
some changes in the content of education, the chief 
of which has been the decided emphasis given since, 
say, 1875 to industrial and technical training. 
Industrial training became necessary to supply 
skilled workers for a developing industrial system. 
The classical schools established in the early his- 
tory of this country gave no attention to this need. 
Hence schools were founded to offer special train- 
ing in the technique of industry and craftsmanship. 
Hampton and Tuskegee are schools of this type. 
It is interesting that a Negro leader, Booker T. 
Washington, should have first recognized the im- 
portance of industrial training for the workers. 


And yet this is not strange once one studies the 
facts in the case. The Negroes who had just be- 
come free after the war came into competition with 
the poor whites. They had been worked during 
slavery, but had had little training in how to work. 
Industrial training was the only means of meeting 
the problem of competition which they had to face_ 
as free men. 

From time to time, then, we have found it nec- 
essary to reorganize our educational system. We 
have had to make certain changes to meet the de- 
mands of a rapidly developing social system. More- 
over, our broader knowledge of psychology has 
enabled us to fashion our educational agencies to 
meet the needs of the individual. Despite these 
changes, however, one idea has remained the same— 
one conception has been left undisturbed. That 
idea was and is that workers should be educated to 
respect and serve business interests. No changes 
whether in content, pedagogy or otherwise ever 
effected the main idea of education. 

It has gradually dawned upon workers, there- 
fore, that these changes while helpful in some re- 
spects, do not reach the problems of most impor- 
tance. We have embarked upon gigantic business 
enterprises which are exerting a tremendous influ- 
ence upon our religious, educational, political and 
social institutions. If we do not understand these 
problems we shall not be able to control and use 
big business for the benefit of all the people. But 
our present system of education is inefficient just 
at this point. Those who control our schools and 
colleges not only know a little about the social 
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problems which large industries have precipitated, 
but are slow to embark upon any systematic at- 
tempt to study them. Under this condition of 
education the workers have been wondering how 
much good ultimately can be accomplished by 
establishing schools for the education of all the 
children, or of encouraging collegiate training for 
women, or of providing technical training for 
skilled workers, or of extending educational oppor- 
tunities to a larger number of Negroes. How 
much does it matter in the long run whether we 
follow the pedagogical notions of Froebel, Rous- 
seau or Dewey? Technique is necessary, but it is 
not all. What is taught is more important than 
how it is taught. 

It was some such awakening as this that has led 
to workers’ education. This movement must not 
be confused with the type of education conducted 
by the Y. M. C. A. college extension courses and 
the like. Workers’ education does not mean merely 
educating the workers. It means providing a defi- 
nite kind of education for the workers for the tre- 
mendous social responsibility which rests upon them 
as a group. This type of education transcends 
race, creed, nationality and sex. It has but one 
limitation and that is class. It is class education 
in that it is for workers only or those who have the 
workers’ viewpoint. And yet curiously enough it 
seeks the destruction of its own limitation. 

One may criticize workers’ education on its class 
distinction, but not successfully. The existence of 
classes is no fault of the workers. That the inter- 
ests of classes are different is no fault of the work- 
ers. They do not expect the beneficiaries of a 
system to favor a type of education against that 
system. The workers recognize this situation and 
have decided to establish and control their own 
educational institutions. In this way they are striv- 
ing to study our economic system with a view of 
obtaining the truth regarding its past, its present 
tendencies and its future. 

Workers’ education has one general aim—the 
liberation of the working class. Arthur Gleason, a 
pioneer of the movement, formulates it as follows: 
“It is a training in the science of reconstruction. 
It is a means to the liberation of the working class, 
individually and collectively. Workers’ education 
is scientific and cultural, propagandist and civic, 
industrial and social. It concerns itself with the 
individual and his needs, the citizen and his duties, 
the trade unionist and his functions, the group and 
its problems, the industry and its conditions.” 

Though the aim is general, courses given in 
workers’ schools vary according to the immediate 
needs of the groups. Where the foreign element is 
large more attention is given to English, public 
speaking and writing. Special attention is given 
in some schools to the peculiar problems of the in- 
dustry of their students. This is the case where a 
labor organization has its own educational depart- 
ment as the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union of New York City. 

Certain fundamental subjects are taught in all 


workers’ schools. These usually come under the 
general classification of social science. The courses 
in two labor colleges will suffice as an illustration. 
At Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, New 
York, courses are offered covering two years as fol- 
lows: English, public speaking, parliamentary law, 
history of civilization, social psychology, economics, 
labor history—foreign and American, government, 
trade union administration, dramatics and labor 
journalism. Brookwood, it might be added, is the 
only resident co-educational labor college in Amer- 
ica. The educational department of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is giving 
the following courses for this school year: A social 
study of literature, current labor problems, trade 
union policies and tactics, the place of workers in 
history, the industrial development of modern in- 
dustry, public speaking, economic problems of the 
working woman, psychology and the labor move- 
ment, economic basis of modern civilization, and the 
making of industrial America. Courses similar to 
these named are given in all workers’ schools. 

From an humble beginning over twenty years 
ago these schools had increased to sixty in number 
last year. Today more than two hundred classes 
are conducted in these schools. According to the 
Workers’ Education Year Book for 1924, the 
classes were distributed as follows: North Atlantic 
States 123, Southern 7, Middle West 40, Rocky 
Mountain 10, Pacific Coast 20. It is stated that 
about thirty thousand students attended these 
classes in 1924. The classes were conducted in 
1924 in ninety-five cities in thirty-one states. There 
were twenty in New York, five in Boston, five in 
Chicago. Not only Americans but a few foreign- 
ers are attending Brookwood. One comes from the 
textile industry of Great Britain, one represents 
the wood-workers of Germany and the third repre- 
sents the metal workers of Sweden. 

Workers’ education is not by any means limited 
to the schools. It is fostered by labor publications, 
lectures, pictures, libraries and open forums. The 
Workers’ Education Bureau and the League for 
Industrial Democracy are doing much work in the 
field of education for the workers. In the schools 
the workers are kept in touch with the labor move- 
ment at home and abroad by lectures given by 
leaders and distinguished persons in the move- 
ment. On the other hand workers not directly in 
touch with school facilities have the opportunity 
occasionally to listen to lectures from instructors 
in the schools and leaders in the labor movement. 
In these ways workers’ education is becoming a 
real vital part of the labor movement. 


Important Correction 


Through a lamentable misprint in our Who's Who 
section of the January issue, the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority was given credit for giving the 
$1,000 Foreign Scholarship to Miss Gwendolyn 
Bennett. The scholarship was given by the Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority. 
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NEW JERSEY 


In area, New Jersey is small. In its working 
life, it is greatly diversified. And yet, there are 
sharp and predominating marks, therefore, it seems 
reasonably easy and logical to treat the State as a 
whole rather than any particular community. 

In the northern part of the State are the large 
leather and jewelry manufactories of Newark; the 
chemical plants of the Kearny Meadows; and the 
woolen and silk mills of Paterson and Passaic. 

Along the east coast beginning at Atlantic High- 
lands and stretching to Atlantic City and Cape May 
are the seashore resorts with their almost countless 
number of hotels, many of which are open all year 
round. 

In the center are the clay making industries of 
Perth Amboy, South Amboy, Sayerville and South 
River, and the pottery and rubber manufactories 
of Trenton. 

In the south are some of the richest truck farm 
counties in America. In all these, except the 
jewelry trade, and the silk and woolen mills, 
Negroes now work in considerable numbers. 

I have referred to silk and jewelry trades. Both 
of these are highly specialized occupations and re- 
quire long, diligent, and special apprenticeship. It 
has been said that there is not in the Negro, the 
quickness of wit and the nimbleness of fingers to 
allow him to become a profitable worker in the silk 
trades. This I think is largely a shibboleth and 
will be dispelled in time. Indeed, I dare prognosti- 
cate that the next few years will see a considerable 
change in this industry in New Jersey. The 
reasons are easily apparent. 

It happens that about 90 per cent of the workers 
in this occupation now are Polish, Hungarian, and 
Italian. Our present Immigration Laws constitute 
very definite barriers from numerical accretions 
from without. I feel, therefore ,that as the trade 
as their source of supply. 

The most decided industrial advance made by 
Negroes in New Jersey is in the building trades. 
In several towns there are building trades Unions— 
hod carriers—whose membership is almost wholly 
Negro. They are connected with the Internationals. 
Their delegate sits in on the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. Negroes also join very freely the other build- 
ing trades as brick masons, carpenters, etc. Although 
they join, discriminations are often very apparent, 
the methods of which are too complicated and long 
for discussion here. In this connection, it ought to 
be said that a Negro cannot become a _ licensed 
plumber or steam-fitter in New Jersey. 

Of course the ultimate future of the Negroes in 
industry in this State is very largely in the hands 
of the unions. All of them are organized on the dis- 
tinct principle of affording a better chance to the 
underprivileged, the socalled working man, and yet, 


Industrial Problems in Cities 


a great group of people are denied the benefits of 
labor, simply on a matter of racial difference. 

Ultimate this difference may smooth itself out, 
but it will mean several things. On the one hand it 
will require the voluntary recognition on the part of 
Unions, of their hypocrisy. Or, it may be that the 
encroachment of Negro labor will make such nu- 
merical inroads that in order to protect themselves, 
their doors will be opened wide to Colored men. 
If neither one of these things happens, there seems 
nothing for Negroes to do except unconditionally 
align themselves with employers and make the best 
of such an alignment. 

N. Asney. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul is not, strictly speaking, an industrial 
city. The movement to expand industrially is of 
comparatively recent origin. Not until after the 
Great War did St. Paul seriously attempt to de- 
velop her dormant industrial possibilities. Prior to 
that time, this youthful city was content to remain 
the capitol of that vast empire of the Northwest 
created by the genius of James J. Hill. Manufac- 
turing was limited to small plants with the excep- 
tion of the great packing units of Swift and Ar- 
mour. The bulk of industrial life was centered in 
the huge wholesale establishments and warehouses, 
which distributed goods, manufactured in the east 
to the sparsely settled districts of the northwest. 

In this industrial organization, such as it was, 
the Negro had little place. There were a few ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; several stenographers 
in a large department store; a profit and loss book- 
keeper, John Hickman by name, who recently com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service with one of 
the wholesale establishments. For the most part 
however, the Negro was employed by the transcon- 
tinental railroad systems, which maintain terminals 
in St. Paul, in the positions of porters, waiters and 
in one or two isolated instances as brakeman. The 
hotels and clubs used them in similar capacities. 
And once when there was a dearth of brick 
layers, a dozen Negroes were imported from the 
south. But of these only three remained as per- 
manent residents of the city. In the construction 
of Minnesota’s magnificent capitol building, Negro 
stone masons were also imported but only the mem- 
ory of their work remains. 

Since the war the business interests of St. Paul 
have determined on a course of industrial expansion. 
A great unit of the Ford Motor Car Company has 
been constructed with a capacity for the employ- 
ment of fourteen thousand men. A similiar though 
smaller unit of the American Radiator Company 
has recently been completed. And the Greater St. 

Paul Committee is hard at work trying to induce 
other large manufacturing interests to locate in St. 
Paul. There is no doubt that within the next 
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decade the industrial complexion of St. Paul will 
have changed from a jobbing center to a purely 
manufacturing and distributing center. 

With the establishment of the Urban League, the 
first real organized attempt to open the doors of 
industrial opportunity to the Negro citizens of St. 
Paul was made. A study of the employment 
policies of the various plants revealed the fact that 
it was practically impossible for a Negro to secure 
a job other than that of janitor, and in the case 
of a Negro woman, that of maid. It has been the 
task of the Urban League to bring about a change 
of policy on the part of the employers of St. Paul. 

This task was and is a difficult one. There is a 
fear prevalent in the minds of many men, other- 
wise kindly disposed to the present Negro popula- 
tion, that an increase in the number of Negro 
citizens such as has occurred in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh (and other cities) would bring 
in its train all of the racial troubles which those 
cities have endured and from which St. Paul has 
been happily free. There is another fear, ground- 
less but none the less real, that whites and Negroes 
cannot work amicably together. Despite the mass 
of contrary evidence which the Urban League has 
submitted to employers, despite the fact that in the 
City Hall two Negro architectural draftsmen and 
two other clerks work side by side with white men 
and women, despite the above mentioned John 
Hickman who practically founded the department 
of accounting in one of the cities’ largest and oldest 
firms, despite all of these apparent contradictions, it 
is the consensus of the written and spoken opinion 
of the employers of St. Paul that Negroes and 
whites will not and cannot work together. 

Except for a slight flurry, when one of the large 
packing plants used Negroes to break a strike, there 
has been no open hostility to Negro workmen on the 
part of the labor union group. On the contrary the 
officers of the Trades and Labor Assembly have 
declared that they welcome Negro artisans into 
their ranks. Special efforts have been made to 
secure Negro members in those unions which they 
are qualified to join. As yet there has been no test 
of those unions whose international charter limits 
the membership to white males only. There have 
been Negro members of the Brickmasons Union. 
There is a Union composed wholly of Negro rail- 
road men. Just a short time ago a Negro was 
elected president of the Master Barbers Union, an 
organization having a total membership of five 
hundred. 

The Negro population of St. Paul increased ap- 
proximately seventy per cent in the last five years as 
a result of the migrations. The type of newcomer 
is on the whole a little different from that of other 
cities. Migrants who come to the northwest are 
the overflow from Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. The raw migrant fresh from the 
rural districts of the South is as yet unknown to 
St. Paul. The increase in the population was not 
due to any sudden industrial opportunity but rather 
to the general northward movement. As a result 


the Negro population which numbers now about 
six thousand out of a total population of about two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand, is in excess of 
the industrial openings available in St. Paul and 
only heroic measures to increase the number of those 
openings has averted economic disaster. 

There is evidence that conditions are improving. 
Certainly the outlook is better now than it was two 
years ago. The recent decision of the St. Paul 
Ford Motor Car Company to employ colored men 
has been a wonderful stimulus to the drooping 
spirits of the Negro population. By that simple an- 
nouncement the hopes of hundreds of eager young 
colored men and women were revived. The door 


of opportunity is ajar. 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, widely advertised as the second 
American city in the country, the Gateway to the 
West and The Heart of America, has nearly 40,000 
Negroes, who are about one-tenth of the entire pop- 
ulation of the city. The essential industries are: 
steel mills, packing plants, stock yards, grain ele- 
vators, railroad and transportation. Because of its 
geographical location it car neither be termed 
Southern or Northern City. There is no doubt, 
however, about the prevailing atmosphere being 
definitely Southern, especially as regards equality of 
opportunity. 

Aside from the building trades the majority of 
big business is conducted on open shop basis. In 
Kansas City the Negro worker is constantly in com- 
petition with the poor American white worker 
whose inheritance of prejudice is plainly evident. 
The colored worker is not a stranger in this com- 
munity and may be found in some capacity in the 
majority of places where the services of any number 
of persons is needed. 

There is one outstanding teature of the problem 
here which I believe will be overcome in the near 
future and that is the lack of colored employees in 
the better jobs of the public utilities. With such a 
large percentage of Negroes here, there should be 
more consideration given by the Gas, Electrical, 
Street Car and Water Companies.: The local 
Urban League has already started a campaign with 
more jobs for Negroes in these companies as its 
objective. 

In trades such as plumbing, electricity, printing, 
Negroes are denied an opportunity to work. There 
are no Negroes in the brick mason, carpenters’ or 
other unions in the building trades with the excep- 
tion of the plasterers. The Hod Carriers’ Union 
has been controlled for years by colored men. How- 
ever, there are some very efficient bricklayers and 

carpenters who make good money as non-union men. 

There are no unusual positions in industry held 
by Negroes in Kansas City. The few jobs at which 
good money can be made are constantly filled. This 
includes such work as moulders, shipping clerks, 
bakers and high class domestics and janitors. 


F. T. LANE. 
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National Urban League Conference 


HE National Urban League, disregarding the 

precedent of meeting in the Fall, this year 
held its Sixteenth Annual Conference in New York 
City, February 3d to 5th. There was an unusually 
large attendance of delegates from over thirty 
cities and uniformly full sessions of interested visi- 
tors. The subjects for discussion attracted and 
stimulated a group curious on questions both cur- 
rent and pressing. At the opening session Mr. 
Walter W. Pettit, assistant director of the New 
York School of Social Work, discussed with extra- 
ordinary pertinence the immediate problems of the 
social worker. Said he, in part: 

“Problems arise from conflict, mal-adjustment, 
lack of satisfaction of needs. In social life those 
most frequently mentioned are industry, health, 
leisure time activities, religion, education, family 
disintegration, etc. Fundamental to most of these 
is the wrong attitude toward success which is all 
too prevalently put in terms of material rather than 
spiritual values.” 

He offered two sugestions for organized effort to 
change these conditions: through repairing the dam- 
age done by conflict in the case of the individual; 
and through assisting groups to gain a broader out- 
look on their problem. 

Mr. E. Franklin Frazier, director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work related these present day 
problems to the Negro in one of the most brilliant 
papers read. It dealt chiefly with the problem of 
family disorganization among Negroes, and of the 
factors contributing to this disorganization he men- 
tioned the large number of Negroes in unskilled 
lsbor; the Southern agricultural system, the large 
number of Negro mothers at work and the migra- 
tions. His paper is to be carried in full in the 
April issue of OpporTUNITY. 

At the afternoon session the work of the Arm- 
strong Association of Philadelphia was presented by 
Mr. Forrester B. Washington. This organization, 
which is affliated with the Urban League, has been 
launched upon a rather remarkable program of ad- 
justing Negro newcomers to their urban environ- 
ment through the medium of clubs, and has met 
with a quite measurable success. Mr. J. Marshall 
Ragland, of the Louisville Urban League, spoke 
of the no-less interesting program of his organiza- 
tion in a section considered South; and Mr. Law- 
rence A. Oxley, the Director of the Bureau of 
Colored Work of the state of North Carolina, de- 
scribed the advanced programs of this Southern State 
which evidence so clearly a very superior social 
consciousness of this Southern State, particularly 
with reference to educational and social work 
programs. An active discussion followed this to 
which many minds contributed. Among those were 
Mr. Guy D. Johnson, of the University of North 
Carolina, joint author with Howard W. Odum, of 


the volume The Negro and His Songs, who visited 
the sessions of the conference. 

The night sesion was a public meeting addressed 
by Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman of the 
National Urban League board, Mrs. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Mr. Ferdinand Q. Morton, a 
municipal civil service commissioner, and the Hon- 
orable James J. Walker, Mayor of the City of New 
York. 

The second day of the conference was devoted to 
discussions of the Negro in industry beginning with 
a preliminary report on a national survey of the 
Negro in Labor Unions presented by Charles S. 
Johnson, Director of the Department of Research 
and Investigations, and a discussion led by Mr. Ira 
DeA. Reid, Industrial Secretary of the New York 
Urban League. Mrs. Johnson’s paper revealed that 
the locals of about forty-eight international and 
national unions had been covered and that in these 
locals with a combined membership of 1,527,248, 
there was a Negro membership of 65,422. He esti- 
mated that when all have been covered a total Ne- 
gro membership of 100,000 workers will be found. 
There are eleven national and international unions 
specifically barring Negroes either through constitu- 
tional or ritualistic objections; that in these eleven 
there is a total membership of 436,200 workers, 
and that they control a field in which at least there 
are 43,853 Negro workers of the same trade. Of 
the unions which, while not barring Negroes by 
constitutional provision, yet discourage their 
membership, he mentioned the electrical workers, 
with 142,000 members, and practically no Negroes, 
although there are at least 1,343 Negro electricians ; 
the plasterers, with 30,000 members, less than 100 
Negroes, although there are 6,000 Negro plasterers ; 
the plumbers, with 35,000 members, practically no 
Negroes, although there are 3,500 Negro workers 
in this trade. Peculiar circumstances prevent Ne- 
groes from sharing the benefits of the carpenters 
union in which there are 340,000 members and 
only 592 Negroes, although there are 34,217 Negro 
carpenters. 

Mr. Reid cited instances of discrimination and 
pointed out the handicaps of Negroes to getting jobs 
without being union members and to becoming 
members of unions. He expressed his views that 
the increasing numbers of Negroes in unions re- 
flected their increasing understanding of union 
principles. 

Mr. A. J. Portenar, representing Mr. James 
Brady, of the New York State Department of 
Labor, confessed that he had given more thought 
to the question of Negro inclusion in unions dur- 
ing that hour of the meeting than in the whole 
of his activities before. He suggested that in the 
face of the prejudice and preference for white 
workers so often encountered, the surest means of 
gaining immediate entrance to unions is through the 
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Negro’s constituting himself into a menace to the 
labor organizations that bar him. 

T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of 
the Industrial Relations of the National Urban 
League, launched the discussion of “Training for 
Industrial Opportunities.”” He revealed, that in spite 
of the large and usual insistence upon the efficiency 
of the trade school that they could only offer to in- 
dustry about 150 graduates a year. He thought 
that the limitations of the schools as the possible 
sources for industrial workers were due to insufh- 
cient equipment and the unfamiliarity of instructors 
in them to modern industrial processes. With this 
last suggestion, Mr. F. D. Bluford, President of 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
agreed, admitting the impossibility of keeping up 
equipment to the rapid changes in industry, but he 
showed how his own graduates through his recently 
inaugurated expansion program got real practice in 
industries. Mrs. Gertrude McDougald brought 
illuminating observations from her work in the 
public school system and expressed the view that 
the important training period of apprenticeship is 
most difficult for Negroes whatever their previous 
school experience. President John Davis, of West 
Virginia Institute, offered incisive criticisms of the 
policies pursued by some of our schools with in- 
dustrial programs and offered suggestions. Mr. 
George Sullivan, Superintendent of Sayre and 
Fisher Company, a brick industry, told of his ex- 
periences in training Negroes for special processes. 
He preferred a general facility rather than special 
training among his recruits, on the belief that the 
plant itself could best introduce them to the special 
operations. Dr. George E. Haynes and Mr. A. H. 
Turner, of Lawrenceville, Virginia, offered other 
suggestions. 

At the night session held in Brooklyn, Mr. T. 
Arnold Hill outlined the prospective program of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the Na- 
tional Urban League; Commissioner George V. 
McLaughlin, Police Commissioner, spoke and Mr. 
William Pickens, Field Secretary of the N. A. A. 
C. P. made an address which concerned itself large- 
ly with dissent from the remarks of the Commis- 
sioner. 

The morning session of the final day of the Con- 
ference was given over to the discussion of com- 
munity competition for Negro labor and was ad- 


dressed by Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secre- 
tary of the National Urban League, and George 
W. Thompson of the Association of Colored Com- 
munity Work in Akron, Ohio. A discussion was 
carried over from the afternoon meeting of the day 
before. 

The health meeting addressed by Dr. Frederick 
Hoffman, Consulting Statistician of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, and author of a volume 
much criticized by Negroes, developed into one of 
the most heated sessions of the conference. Dr. Hoff- 
man’s paper pointed out extreme disparities in death 
rates of whites and Negroes, referred to an excessivé 
number of illegitimate children and to a certain need 
for character development. He conceded that these 
difference were largely due to environment, a con- 
dition in contrast to the opinion expressed by him 
twenty-five years ago in his book, that the dif- 
ferences were constitutional and could not be al- 
tered. There were many spirited attacks upon the 
paper, most of which, it seems, were stimulated 
more by the rankling memory of his book than by 
his immediate remarks, and some of these attacks 
quite warranted censure for their intemperance. 
The meeting however balanced itself. Dr. Hoffman's 
paper and the discussion of Mr. C. C. Spaulding 
will be carried in an early issue of OpporTUNITY. 

The final session of the conference was a dinner 
meeting at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant with Mr. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood presiding. Dr. Lewis I. 
Harris, Health Commissioner, delivered an inspir- 
iting address, Mr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary of the National Urban League, presented 
his report of “A Year of Practical Work in Inter- 
racial Cooperation” and Mr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Principal of Cheney Normal School, spoke on the 
subject “Why Interracial Cooperation?” Miss Ger- 
trude Vale, president of the National Conference 
of Social Work, a visitor at this meeting, also spoke. 

At the invitation of the President of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, delegates at the 
conference visited the offices of this company on 
February 5th and were served luncheon. There 
were short addresses and a brief, concise, reference 
to the work of the New York Urban League by 
Mr. James H. Hubert. 

Several of the papers read before the Conference 
will appear in subsequent issues of this journal. 


Address of L. Hollingsworth Wood 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, AT THE OPENING MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE 


HE National Urban League, met in its an- 
nual conference, takes stock of the achieve- 
ments of the past year and makes such efforts as 
we may learn by our errors and our successes 
how to best project the constructive theory of our 


organization into the future. Despite the pro- 
phecies of good business which have been flowing 
from the mouths of our leaders in industry, despite 
the mounting earnings of some of the railroads and 
the crowded railway stations with their evidence of 
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increased and increasing exchange of our physical 
beings, we who are sensitive to the difficulties at- 
tendent upon race relations must recognize many 
difficulties that still beset the pathway of progress. 

The world is still, so far as we are concerned, 
in the difficulties of demobilization from the war, 
and this is not to say that some of those difficulties 
are not encouraging in spirit and only difficult from 
the administrative point of view, such as the yearn- 
ing for independent life in India, Egypt, China, and 
in various other places. 


L. HOLLINSWORTH WOOD 
Drawing by Francis Holbrook 


In South Africa we see the Herzog Government 
attempting to put through legislation of the kind 
formerly called “The Color Bar Bill.” And the 
question of “natives’” rights both as to places where 
they can live and work and also as to the owner- 
ship of property and the continuation of the modi- 
fied franchise now granted to “colored” as they 
call half-breeds, are all at issue. 

In India such spiritual giants as Gandhi and 
Tagore and the nationalist movement which they 
call Swaragh are at grips with England’s age-old 
policy of divide and rule. The French have seem- 
ingly made but a sorry mess of their Syrian enter- 
prise, while in Egypt the strong military hand which 
followed the assassination of General Stack is not 
finding government without the consent of the 
governed a very happy estate. 

Our own relations with Japan are still troubling 
the conscience of all thoughtful Americans jealous 


of the ideals which have buttressed our country in 
the past. An interesting evidence of this is found 
in the movement among the colleges to offer scholar- 
ships to Japanese students to come to this country 
in a number equivalent to the number of Japanese’ 
immigrants who would have been admitted under 
the previous gentlemen’s agreement (about 150), 
and are now totally excluded. 

In our own country we have an increasing ap- 
preciation of the contribution which Negroes have 
made and are making to our common American 
life and the very uncommon contribution the young 
Negro poets are now making to our literature. 
The effect of migration into the North and the 
presence of large numbers of Negroes in our big 
industrial centers are beginning to be appraised and 
the Negro has become news as business has begun to 
respect his buying power and his labor power and 
his political power. 

We all recognize the evidence of aloofness that 

accompany sometimes this recognition. We find in 
some cases increasing barriers as the Negro becomes 
more racially self-conscious and economically inde- 
pendent and artistically expressive. The tendency 
as the Negro builds up better institutions of his 
own to suggest that he keep to these institutions, 
these doctors, these lawyers, etc., is perhaps the un- 
conscious thought of many people, but this drift is 
being recognized and combatted in many quarters 
and the inexorable laws that bind the thinking, talk- 
ing, moving, living people have not ceased to func- 
tion. 
As we discuss, according to the program of this 
conference, the topics of health and industry and 
housing and education, we will find that all these 
subjects are being studied and are developing from 
the point of view of the whole community. In- 
telligent men are coming more and more to the 
point where they realize that if a firm basis is to 
be established in understanding and _ confidence 
every man must have that fundamental compliment 
paid him of asking “What is your opinion?” “What 
do you think?” 

The presence of the officials of the city of New 
York promised to the meetings of this conference 
is first-class evidence that they recognize that the 
administration of this great municipality can only be 
successfully carried on as it inspires the confidence 
of every group in it including ours. 

Our gathering at this time is a national gather- 
ing and as it gathers its representatives from the 
forty and more cities where the Urban League 
movements have been organized, it is well for us to 
remember that these cities are spread over our 
country from California to Massachusetts and from 
Florida to Minnesota, that wherever there is pros- 
perity for the whites there is some measure of pros- 
perity for the Negroes, and that where there is 
depression and lack of opportunity for Negroes that 
condition affects the white members of the commun- 
ity as well. It is not a mere chance or a hastily 
gathered opinion which made the National Urban 
League choose for its motto: “Not Alms but Op- 
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portunity.” It was the recognition of an increas- 
ingly established fact in regard to the attitude of 
mind of the Negroes of the United States which 
we wish to bring to the attention of both the white 
and Negro men and women of our country. 

The Negro in America today asks an opportunity 
to make his contribution to our common life, and 
the contribution that the National Urban League 
and its branches hope to make and are intent upon 
making is to display the facts and to provide such 
a vehicle for the introducing of men and women to 
their best selves, whether they be white or colored, 
that they thereby may remove many of the unneces- 
sary hindrances to understanding and _ progress 
which so often impede our life today. 

Our aim is that no man, either white or colored, 


shall be worse off because of us as we present the 
contribution of each to the common lot of all. We 
feel that our destiny is such a measure of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth as shall have its founda. 
tion sure and strong in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to develop himself in peace and industry for 
service in the common good. 

It is my hope, and in this I ask you to join with 
me in a sort of pledge to the future, that from 
this time on no man shall be able to trace to you 
or to me a doubt as to the possiblility of such an 
achievement. As we consider the difficult relation- 
ships involved in the topics which we shall discuss 
it will be in such a spirit of belief in our fellow- 
men and his inherent impulses toward life as will 
tend to increase the confidence essential to adminis- 
trative progress. 


A Practical Year of Interracial Cooperation’ 


By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


HE year 1925 was the fifteenth year of the 

operation of the program of the Urban League 
movement. It was a year full of significant events 
in the history of this organization which had its in- 
ception twenty years ago in the minds of several far- 
seeing humanitarians who felt that the problems 
of interracial adjustment could not depend entirely 
upon time for their solution. It was a year of 
accomplishments which justified the conclusion that 
a well-thought-out, efficiently conducted program of 
improvements would gain more lasting and perm- 
anent results that the /aissez-faire doctrine of let- 
ting the affairs of men adjust themselves. 

It will be recalled that for five years prior to 
the establishment of the Urban League there were 
two organizations—the League for the Protection 
of Colored Women and the Committee for Im- 
proving the Industrial Conditions of Negroes in 
New York—which had operated independently but 
in sympathy with each other and which were in 
1911 merged with the Committee on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes formed in 1910. 

The objectives of the Urban League for 1925 
were the establishment of a National Department of 
Industrial Relations which was accomplished; the 
extension of the movement to additional local com- 
munities; the operation of its Department of Re- 
search and Investigations which publishes Op- 
PORTUNITY magazine, and the continuation of its 
social service training plan through which fel- 
lowships for students of social service are awarded ; 
as well as its advice, counsel and information service 
on matters pertaining to Negro life in America. 

In the matter of the organization of new local 
movements, the establishment of the Minneapolis 
Urban League is probably the most notable. This 


Read at the National Urban League Conference in New York, 
February 5th, 1926. 


organization was established early in the year in 
Minneapolis, adjacent to St. Paul, its twin ¢ity 
where a League was already in operation. As is 
invariably the case where cities are adjacent, local 
pride prevented the acceptance by Minneapolis of 
the services of the St. Paul Urban League in pro- 
moting a joint movement. After several months of 
investigation, conference and many personal inter- 
views, T. Arnold Hill—then Western Field Secre- 
tary of the League—was successful in bringing to- 
gether the personnel of the Executive Board in 
Minneapolis which, with the cooperation of the 
Council of Social Agencies and sympathetic white 
and colored leaders, organized the movement which 
on July first engaged Abram L. Harris as its Execu- 
tive Secretary. Mr. Harris was formerly “Fellow” 
of the League at the University of Pittsburgh and 
was at the time of his appointment instructor in 
the Social Service Department of West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, Institute, West Virginia. 
After six months’ experiment as an independently 
financed organization, this League became a 
member of the central federation of organizations 
supported by the Community Chest of Minneapolis. 

As an example of the methods used in southern 
communities to form local Urban Leagues, the suc- 
cess in developing the work in Jacksonville, Florida, 
on the part of Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field 
Secretary, can be cited. It was first necessary to 
secure the confidence of the leading Negroes of the 
community, then to hold an interracial conference 
between this group and prominent white citizens, in- 
cluding the director of the Community Chest. The 
Jacksonville Welfare League—as this organization 
formally is known—is now the clearing house for 
the social service activities among the colored people 
of that city with Julius A. Thomas, formerly Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary of the Atlanta Urban League, as 
the Secretary in charge. 

In White Plains, New York, the League helped 
to reorganize the activities of the Committee which 
it had formed there some years back, after its pro- 
gram had become somewhat ineffective, mapped 
out a new line of work and supplied the organiza- 
with a worker in the person of Miss Bertha Lee 
Herrington, a graduate of Ohio State University, 
where she specialized in Social Service work. With 
this new program, the Community Chest of White 
Plains appropriated the necessary budget for carry- 
ing out the plans. 

Pursuant to recommendations made as a result 
of the survey made in Hartford, Connecticut, two 
years ago by the League, the Community Chest 
of that community appointed on our recommenda- 
tion, Andrew J. Allison, formerly Industrial Secre- 
tary of the New York Urban League, as its secre- 
tary in charge of its colored work. 

Similarly, the Morristown, N. J. Community 
Chest engaged Miss Katie Kelly, recommended by 
the League, as its secretary for its Interracial Com- 
mittee which had adopted the Urban League pro- 
gram for its activities. The Community Chests of 
Akron, Ohio and New London, Connecticut en- 
gaged the services of the Urban League to make an 
inquiry as to the social problems most pressing 
among the colored populations of those cities and to 
recommend the wisest course of action on the part of 
the chests. In Akron a community program involv- 
ing the establishment of the Urban League principles 
was inaugurated with George W. Thompson as the 
Executive in charge with executive board and trus- 
tees representing the leading Negroes of the city 
and Community Chest board members. The Com- 
munity Chest is supporting this movement as a 
member organization. In New London, Conn., a 
similar program was adopted with an interracial 
committee in charge—the budget of which was 
raised in January of this year in New London's 
first community chest drive. The National Ur- 
ban League has been requested to recommend a 
worker to conduct the program. 

The seven community chest organizations sup- 
porting the movements just mentioned, bring to 
twenty-seven (27) the total number of chest move- 
ments now supporting Urban League programs; 
which is a very good indication of the esteem in 
which our work is held by discriminating social 
work federations. At the request of the Com- 
munity Chest of Norfolk, Va., Jesse O. Thomas, 
Southern Field Secretary of the League with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, conducted the campaign for 
tunds among the colored citizens of Norfolk in the 
Chest’s annual drive for funds. Going out for a 
quota of $8,500 the colored group under Mr. 
Thomas’s direction raised a total of $11,500, an ex- 
cess of $3,000. 

In addition to this work of forming new move- 
ments, officers from the national organization have 
paid frequent visits to forty cities now conducting 
Urban League programs for the purpose of advis- 
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_ ing with and conferring on local problems of admin- 


istration and field work or bringing to local move- 
ments the service of the various departments of 
the national organization to further the improve- 
ment activities fostered by the national office. 

This service from the national office has included 
the occasional placing of trained workers in import- 
ant positions not only with local Urban Leagues 
but with cooperating agencies as well. These work- 
ers are selected because of their evident qualities of 
efficiency, good personality and zeal for sympathetic 
human service. 

All of the three “Fellows” who last year received 
training through fellowships provided by the League 
are employed in positions giving them unusual op- 
portunities for constructive service: Miss Mar- 
guerite A. Tillar, “Fellow,” New York School of 
Social Work, is Girls’ Work Secretary of the Y. 
W. C. A. in Orange, N. J.; Miss Katie Mae Davis, 
Ella Sachs Plotz “Fellow” at the same school, is as- 
sistant to the Director of the Atlanta School of 
Social Work, where she is teaching a class in com- 
munity organization; Ira DeA. Reid, “Fellow,” at 
the University of Pittsburgh, is the Industrial Secre- 
tary of the New York Urban League; Miss Ethel 
E. McGhee, who was Ella Sachs Plotz “Fellow” of 
the previous year who last year continued her work 
as a special “Fellow” of the New York School of 
Social Work, was placed by the League as special 
case worker with the Social Service Federation of 


Englewood, New Jersey. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Department of Research and Investigations 
of the League—Charles S. Johnson, director—has 
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developed into one of the most active divisions of the 


League’s service. It has completed the third year 
of the publication of OpporTUNITY magazine 
which is now recognized as a very necessary 
part of the literature which monthly is available to 
students of the Negro question in America and ot 
the problems of race relations everywhere. It is now 
used in 150 libraries and colleges, sociology classes 
and study groups. It published special articles on 
the various phases of Negro life, abstract of sur- 
veys, pertinent essays, fiction and poetry, and has a 
section devoted to condensed information of Negro 
achievement and important events in the life of the 
Negro race. Its circulation should rapidly ex- 
pand on the basis of its extraordinary good 
rating among worthy periodicals. Much of 
the energy of those responsible for this magazine's 
development has been expended in devloping the 
character of the magazine and we shall now devote 
much of our time towards marketing the product. 
The magazine has instituted its first literary con- 
test giving Negro writers an opportunity for ar- 
tistic expression. Its prize poems were of good 
calibre and were included in Braithwaite’s An- 
thology for 1925. Of the ten short stories pub- 
lished by OpporTUuNITY magazine during 1925, 
eight were listed by Edward J. O’Brien, in the 
Boston “Transcript” in his review of the “Best 
Short Stories of the Year” and two of these were , 
classified in the Honor Roll; and other material 
from the contest was included in Alain Locke's 
New Negro, published by A. and C. Boni. The 
prizes of the 1925 contest were donated by Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach and the prizes for 1926 are 
contributed by Mr. Casper Helstein. 


The Research Department has completed a sur- 
vey of the Negro population of Trenton, N. J. for 
the Interracial Committee there and a study of the 
Negroes of Plainfield, N. J. for the Community 
Chest of that city. In Trenton, the field work 
comprised an intensive study of 300 families, 1,500 
persons from a total Negro population of 8,000; 
95 industrial plants involving 75 per cent of all 
the workers in Trenton; 50 labor unions and five 
years’ record of the Negro in Health and Crime 
and facts involving their institutions such as 
churches and social agencies. In Plainfield, N. J. 
this field work covered 50 industries and 500 
families among the Negro population of 3,200. 

The Department began during the year a study 
of Negro workers in relation to labor unions. The 
field work includes 107 nationals, 458 local trade 
and federal labor unions; 47 state federations and 
32,157 local organizations. Although at the close 
of the year this study was only half completed, over 
65,000 Negro members of trade unions had been 
located and much valuable data had been accumu- 
lated showing the experiences of Negroes with 
labor organizations. When this document is com- 


pleted, it will be one of the most valuable sources 
of information yet recorded in the history of the 
Negro in his struggle for a livelihood in American 
cities. 


The Department of Research also acts as a 
Bureau of Information for students, writers, lec- 
turers and professors of classes in Sociology who are 
making studies of phases of Negro life. “The In- 
quiry” was furnished with data on industry’s atti- 
tudes towards and experiences with Negroes for 
use in a volume which this organization is issuing 
tor a study course. Criticism of schedules and 
preparation of outlines for current studies of hous- 
ing, property depreciation and educational retarda- 
tion and accommodation of rural Negroes to city 
life were provided for a study being made along 
these lines for a national social organization in- 
terested in the Negro and race relations. 


Other information supplied included outlines and 
bibliography for a University of Pennsylvania stu- 
dent who is making a study of the Negro popula- 
tion in a Southern city; check and criticism of tabu- 
lation in a study of the Negro population by a can- 
didate for a doctor’s degree at Columbia University; 
information on trends of Negro literature and his- 
torical background of Negro migration for a Lon- 
don, England, secretary of an African improvement 
society; a complication of newspapers capitalizing 
“Negro;” precedents in Negro housing adjustment 
for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; material 
for a social service course in race relations for a 
large New England University and material on 
the race problem to make up a complete section of 
a course in social problems for a professor in 
Sociology in one of the largest and oldest of our 
universities. 

During the year students from almost every 
civilized country have sought our information con- 
cerning methods used in solving interracial diff- 
culties as well as facts concerning American Ne- 
groes. France, Germany, China, Japan, England, 
Russia, Liberia and the Gold Coast, West Africa, 
Canada, Belgium, Austria, Denmark, Haiti and the 
Virgin Islands are among the many foreign lands 
whose representatives have conferred in person with 
this Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Since March, our Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, T. Arnold Hili, director, has been in opera- 
tion. The work of this Department as distin- 
guished from that of the local employment ser- 
vice has not been that of finding jobs and placing 
applicants, but that of creating sentiment favorable 
to the employment of Negroes and urging the 
importance of thorough preparation on the part of 
Negroes for opportunities as they develop. Mr. 
Hill has attended important conferences of persons 
engaged in developing the industrial life of Amer- 
ica, for the purpose of advancing the ideals of the 
League. In Philadelphia he was instrumental in 
getting the Workers’ Educational Bureau to pass a 
resolution urging labor leaders and labor colleges 
to study cooperation between white and colored 
workers with a view of wiping out prohibitory 
legislation and traditional sentiment against Negro 
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membership in labor organizations. He has met 
with the Executive Council of the American Feder 
ation of Labor in Washington and visited thei: 
Annual Convention in Atlantic City with the same 
idea in mind and has pressed for the appointment 
of a Negro representative on the administrative staff 
of this organization to interpret the hopes of Negro 
workers to the Federation and to interpret the labor 
point of view to Negro workers. Mr. Hill has 
also conferred with representatives of such employ- 
ment organizations as the American Management 
Association and the Industrial Conference Board 
for the purpose of bringing the potentialities of Ne- 
gro labor to the attention of employers to the end 
that Negroes might receive more consideration in 
those industries in which his services should be 
used. The League has realized for some time the 
important part which the Negro is playing and the 
important part which he can play in the develop- 
ment of the industrial life of our great country, and 
we feel that it is our duty and our privilege to help 
create a more tolerant atmosphere in the economic 
life of the Nation for the Negro worker in order 
that he may make a full contribution to its growth 
and progress. 

During November My. Hill conducted an indus- 
trial campaign in Kansas City, Missouri, in coopera- 
tion with the Kansas City Community Service Ur- 
ban League for the purpose of opening up more im- 
portant jobs to Negroes than they now fill in that 
community. Some of the leading employers came 
together to confer on this subject and the Chair- 
man of the Board of the Community Service Urban 
League of Kansas City writes that as a result of 
this preliminary effort, which will be followed up 
by a more intensive campaign, a more encouraging 
outlook for the Negro worker exists there than 
during any previous period. 

As the year closed, Mr. Hill was on a visit to 
twenty-one trade training schools in the south to 
confer with the principals and heads of their trade 
departments concerning their trade training courses 
with a view to re-arranging their curricula to meet 
the demands of industry today for more appro- 
priately trained Negro workers. Numerous com- 
plaints have come to our attention concerning the 
inadequate training of Negroes for many of the 
skilled positions which are offered them and it is 
our belief that many of the schools need to re- 
organize thtir trade training courses in view of the 
changed industrial life of the Negro and because of 
the fact that our trade school graduates in large 
numbers are entering the factory, the machine shop 
and the foundry and fewer are returning to their 
rural homes or going to small urban communities 
where they hitherto engaged in work which re- 
quired a more general type of industrial edu- 
cation. 

In carrying out the League’s general program 
the members of the Staff and the officials of the 
organization have been called upon for articles, 
lectures and conferences of a varied nature and we 
have sought to the best of our ability to meet the 


demands. For example the League’s representa- 
tives have presented the cause of better race rela- 
tions and opportunity for the Negro before the 
Hungry Club of Pittsburgh, comprising 700 busi- 
ness and professional men of that city; the sessions 
of the National Conference of Social Work meet- 
ing in Denver; the University of Minnesota social 
Service Summer School; the Wayne County (De- 
troit) Conference of Social Work; the New York 
State Conference of Social Work; Buffalo Social 
Workers Club; Y, M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
gatherings and church congregations; social ser- 
vice classes in some of the leading colleges, white 
and colored; and interracial group conferences in 
many cities. 

Through our Extension Department, which was 
operated for one-half of the year, we have made a 
special effort to acquaint leading Negro organiza- 
tions and leading Negro business and professional 
men and women with the possibilities of the pro- 
gram of the League. 

Although our theory of organization is that we 
do not enter a city for work unless the local people 
seek our assistance, we have not hesitated to make 
inquiries and observations in communities which 
need or are likely to require the Urban League's 
program for the adjustment of the social needs 
among Negroes there. With this idea in mind, fol- 
lowing the National Conference of Social Work in 
Denver, last June, I visited the Pacific Coast cities 
of increasing Negro population, including Los 
Angeles, Calif., where there is a thriving League, 
where I conferred with heads of community chests, 
directors of social service movements and leaders of 
public thought. I found Oakland, California with 
a Negro population of 10,000; Seattle, Washington, 
with 6,000 Negroes; Portland, Oregon, with 3,- 
000 Negroes; San Francisco, with nearly 5,000, and 
San Diego with 3,500 Negroes, much in need of 
special programs of social service for their colored 
population. 

The information that I gained in these communi- 
ties coupled with the mass of data which we have 
concerning many other unorganized communities, 
has made us all the more conscious of the potential- 
ities of the Urban League movement. With the 
$63,000 that we raised to prosecute our work last 
year, we accomplished, we feel, a full year of prac- 
tical results in interracial cooperation. If the 
American public could be made fully aware of the 
need and practicability of this service, we could 
increase this annual budget to twice this sum and 
conduct a five-year program beginning with 1927. 
which would enable us to cover the coast cities men- 
tioned and other communities north and south 
which are not now enjoying such service as our local 
organizations are rendering. This is a reasonable 
hope and we bespeak your further cooperation and 
continued confidence in its realization. 

The various locals of the Urban League which 
jointly with the National office expended nearly 
$400,000 for the work in 1925 have continued 


to do very commendable work in keeping with the 
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general program of the movement for local com- 
munities. These programs vary a little in the 
actual field operations according to the requirements 
of the local situation. They involve a special ser- 
vice in the industrial field in securing better jobs 
for Negroes and selecting more efficient and better 
qualified individuals for the positions which are 
opened to Negroes, the placing of Negro social 
workers in strategic positions of public welfare, the 
conducting of campaigns for better health in con- 
nection with the Annual Negro Health Week, the 
development of recreational facilities for the group 


and work for improving housing conditions where- 
ever this is possible. 

To the officers and the Executive Board of the 
National organization and officials of our local 
affiliated bodies; to the friends and contributors of 
the Urban League movement and to the efficient 
and ever alert members of the staffs of the various 
units of the organization should come a deep sense 
of joy and satisfaction that the Uurban League 
movement after its fifteen years of service to the 
Nation and to the world has commended itself to 
the public as a worthy, practical and necessary 
factor in the adjustment of man’s relation to man. 


Social Work in New York City 


Extracts from speech by James H. Hubert at National Urban League Conference 


EW YORK has been called the most demo- 

cratic city in America. This is possibly due 
to its cosmopolitanism. It is made up of many 
cities where every race, sect and religion is repre- 
sented, even the black Jews. Harlem, New York's 
Negro city, with a population of more than 150,- 
000, is one of New York’s choicest sections, where 
the Negro is, perhaps, on the whole, better housed 
than in any city of the country. 

New York is also most liberal in its attitude 
toward its Negro population. For example, over 
350 colored teachers are in the public school system, 
who teach white and colored children alike. This 
spirit has characterized its social agencies. The 
Negro is represented on the staff of practically every 
agency in the city: colored parole and probation 
officers, investigators for the Department of Public 
Welfare, the City Health Department, the Board 
of Child Welfare, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and a score of other organizations, usually 
assigned according to districts, visiting families of 
all races. 

Beginning with colored assistants in the Harlem 
Branch of the New York Public Library, who soon 
demonstrated their ability, colored assistants are 
now employed in other branches—districts with 
only white patronage. 

“The Urban League Center” of the Henry Street 
Nursing Service now employs twenty-one colored 
nurses, who make over 4,000 visits monthly in the 
Harlem District, including both white and colored 
families. 

In addition to the Association of Colored Social 
Workers Harlem has its Executive Council. The 
executives and directors of all agencies that touch 
the problems of colored people come together in a 
luncheon meeting once a month, exchange ideas and 
thresh out their common problems. 

For 1926 the New York Urban League awards 
the Roswell Skeel, Jr., prize for that citizen of 
Harlem who as a volunteer contributes’ most to ad- 
vance the public welfare of the colored people of 
Harlem. 


Colored people have evidenced their faith in 
social service by contributing in every drive. In 


JAMES H. HUBERT 


Drawing by Francis Holbrook 


the recent campaign for the Presbyterian Hospital 
contributions of colored men and colored organiza- 
tions ranged from $1,000 to $25,000. The public 
has evidenced its faith in the Urban League pro- 
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gram by contributing not only for its current ex- 
penses, but during the past two years their gifts 
of over $60,000 enabled the organization to pur- 
chase and remodel buildings to serve as its perma- 
nent home and headquarters for the non-institutional 
agencies of Harlem. 

There is a growing tendency to look to the Ur- 
ban League for a WAY OUT of an ever-increas- 
ing variety of economic ills. When the death rate 
is unnecessarily high; when there is an excess of 
crime in the Negro district; when delinquency is 
uncontrolled, when our people are forced to live 
in dilapidated apartments and subject to extortion- 
ate rents; when back yards and streets are not prop- 
erly cleaned ; in those districts occupied by Negroes, 
the people have become accustomed to appeal to the 
Urban League, and warrantably so. In keeping 
with the policy of the League we assume responsi- 
bility of seeing that these complaints are corrected 
through accredited agencies, public and private. 
We can neither shirk nor deny this responsibility— 
this opportunity that has come through a growing 
confidence in the leadership of our organization. 

New York agencies make little or no distinction 
because of race. Colored patients are freely admitted 
to hospitals; the colored nurses are accepted in the 
training schools. Through the combined efforts of 
many Harlem agencies Harlem Hospital now has 
colored doctors on its staff. Two notable excep- 
tions are: homes for convalescents and institutions 
caring for delinquent boys and girls. Failing in its 
efforts to secure admission into convalescent homes 
for colored patients, the New York Urban League 
has each year provided country convalescent care. 
In 1925 two cottages, one at Elmsford for men, 
another at Staten Island for women, were main- 
tained under the League’s supervision. 

One of the necessary institutions originally in- 
itiated, and for some time promoted by the Urban 
League, was the Sojourner Truth House for delin- 
quent colored girls. The institution, recently con- 
solidated with the Katy Ferguson House, during 
the past year purchased a tract of land with more 
adequate buildings in the suburbs, where early in 
the Spring the home will be moved. The opening 
of this new home will constitute one of the most 
definite contributions to social work among colored 
people for many years. 

We have opened a branch office in the Columbus 
Hill District, centering about West 63rd Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, and populated by some 10,000 
colored people. 

Much emphasis has been placed during the past 
few years on health. When we began our health 
campaign, when the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association at our request established offices 
in our building, when the Henry Street Nurses 
came to Harlem, the Negro death rate was exces- 
sively high. That of Negro babies ranged from 
two to three times city death rate. With the co- 
operation of these organizations our annual health 
campaigns were substituted by daily campaigns of 


health. The staffs of these two organizations, each 
beginning with one worker, now number in all 33. 
The remarkable gains made in health along all 
lines are due, in no small measure, to the splendid 
work of these agencies, local physicians, dentists and 
other volunteer workers who have responded on 
every hand. 

During the year the League has turned its atten- 
tion more definitely to the subject of industry. The 
Industrial Department has been reorganized and 
strengthened. While we recognize the value of 
placements in occupations such as domestic and 
other forms of personal service, commonly held and 
easily obtained by Negro workers, we realize that 
the specific task of the League is that of creating 
new openings in the skilled trades, steering boys and 
girls from blind-alley jobs and raising the standards 
and efficiency of workers in every possible way. The 
League has had the co-operation of the Negro press 
in a campaign waged in Harlem for Negro em- 
ployees in jobs and business houses catering to 
Negro trade. This was preceded by a thorough 
canvas of the district, ascertaining to what extent 
Negro workers were employed and the attitude of 
employers toward using them. A very noticeable 
increase in the percentage of Negro workers has al- 
ready been recognized and the campaign has only 
begun. Beginning February 1, the Industrial De- 
partment will be strengthened by two additional 
field workers, devoting practically all of their time 
to this program. 


Diamonds Are Hunks of Coal 

(Continued from page 89) 
In a business that is well directed; where ability 
is recognized and rewarded, a loyalty to the busi- 
ness develops that transcends loyalty to race, creed 
or color. It is through this higher concept of busi- 
ness loyalty, which in many organizations today is 
a reality, opportunities for colored people to advance 
will be created. 

A practical compromise with the highest ideal 
makes progress from day to day possible. A will- 
ingness to face realities as they are, to reckon the 
progress already made as so much gained, will be a 
foundation on which further opportunities for 
educated and trained colored people can be built. 

The situation demands frankness without bitter- 
ness, mutual understanding between white and 
colored leaders and stick-to-it-iveness and patience. 

Being associated with one of recognized leaders 
in business thought, and dedicated to work with 
him side by side to develop a better understanding 
between worker and management, between employer 
and employee, thinking of one of the epigrams he 
has written, has carried me through many of the 
hard places. 

It is in my thoughts as 1 write. It points its own 
moral. For the colored man or woman struggling 
to get ahead it may help him as it has helped me— 
“Diamonds are hunks of coal that stuck to their 
job.” 
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Book Shelf 


Rebel Saints—Mary Acnes Best. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1925, 335 pp. $3.00. 


“Stories of the heroism and martyrdom of the early 
Quakers. A record of adventure by land and sea; of 
apparently mad projects brought to success by men and 
women who made war on society with no other weapons 
than spiritual argument.” 


In this selective history of the doings of the early 
Quakers, which is the name given to the members of the 
Society of Friends because they trembled or quaked in 
the vividness of their experience of the power of God 
within them, Miss Best undertakes in dramatic fashion 
to show the stubborn and consuming warfare, as she calls 
it, which these men and women of England waged against 
the authorities of government or of custom which seemed 
to them to conflict directly with the divine comands of 
love and brotherhood. But Miss Best's book does some- 
thing more than this, and perhaps this also was her pur- 
pose. It shows how, running through all the dramatic 
adventurous living of these strong men and women, there 
was a religious conception of the sanctity of this business 
we call live and of its intimate relation with the pur- 
poses of God for his children in the world. 

It is a story of rank and file men and women to whom 
had come a transcendent religious experience so vivid 
that they lived with undaunted courage—a challenge to 
all intolerance and injustice and government stupidity 
not because they were law-breakers or trouble-makers 
but because they acknowledged the higher authority of 
God’s law. 

One of Miss Best's clever sentences puts this in a nut- 
shell: “That a wrong had gone on forever was to them 
proof that it had gone on long enough.” 

Historically, Miss Best’s description of these fighting 
Quakers gives us incidentally a very informing lot of 
pictures of England and the American colonies at the 
time of the rise of the Quakers. Charles I, Oliver Crom- 
well, Charles II, and King James had these disquieting 
innovators advising them, their officials, and their clergy, 
filling their jails, and challenging the injustice of their 
court procedure and administrative organization, and 
like many other people for whom trouble is made they 
attempted to suppress it without finding out the real 
cause, and it was a sacrifice to that kind of stupidity that 
these Quakers offered themselves. 

Miss Best has done a great service for all of us who 
search after the motives which make men do things in 
presenting these picturesque, picked Quaker lives in a 
way to make them readily accessible without the great 
mass of what is today unnecessary detail which cumbers 
the Quaker journals of that time. 

Whittier’s poem, “The Quaker of the Olden Time,” 
contains a verse of explanation: 

“He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own.” 

It was this conviction of the early Friends, that aqui- 
escense in wrong-doing done to any man was making 
that wrong his own that showed them how their acknowl- 
edgment of God’s law compelled them to challenge man- 
made injustice whether to Indians or women or Negroes. 
The sheer, dour courage, as Stevenson calls it, which made 
them place themselves absolutely in the power of their 
persecutors, protected only by the flame of the spirit 
within was a puzzle to administrators of their time. 

George Fox’s intimacy with Oliver Cromwell, Margar- 
et Fell devoting herself and her possessions and social 
position as one of the leading county families of York- 
shire to the succoring of these people, Thomas Lurting 
taking single-handed the responsibility of returning Moor- 
ish captives safe to their native shores when the practice 
of the day was to sell them into slavery, Mary Fisher 
circumventing the diplomatic authorities of the British 


Empire and visiting the Turkish Sultan at Adrianople 
in the cause of truth as she conceived it, finding him 
much more courteous and courageous in receiving her 
demands than the Puritans in New England, Mary Dyer 
giving up her life for the breaking of the grim intoler- 
ance of Puritan New England, William Penn, founding 
his great commonwealth on a basis of justice and fair 
treatment to Indians—these are names and deeds worth 
knowing about. The last chapter of Miss Best’s book, 
the title of which is “The World as the Quakers Changed 
It,” suggests to us the great debt that we, who are free 
to exercise those great civil liberties of free speech, free 
press, and freedom of religious worship and thought, owe 
to the warfare which these hardy God-directed men and 
women waged. 

The Quakers have always owed a great debt to the 
Negro. It seems to require some fundamental challeng- 
ing experience of human injustice to fire them to real 
activity and to make this peaceful, law-abiding group 
rouse itself. The Society of Friends or Quakers showed 
some flare of the old spirit of these Rebel Saints when 
they were so industriously occupied with the Underground 
Railroad. They risked their lives at the hands of mobs; 
also their property in fines under the fugitive slave acts, 
like Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, who was fined 
$8,000, all he was worth, and rose up in court and said: 
“Now, Judge, I do not think that I have always done my 
duty, being fearful of losing what little I possessed; but 
now that you have relieved me, I will go home and put 
another story on my house, so that I can accommdate 
more of God’s poor,” put their lives at the hands of the 
mobs, 

Miss Best has given us not only a picturesque and de- 
lightful account of the lives of these men and women, 
but she has showed us the exquisite golden founts of the 
source of their spiritual power, and in the quotations 
which she has made for chapter headings she has made 
us her debtor also. To endure without bitterness, to suf- 
fer physical persecution without hatred, to exemplify that 
difficult Christian doctrine about loving your enemies, is 
what these people did and Miss Best picks out of the 
lines of that extraordinary Stratford genius this stimulat- 
ing description of valor: 

He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 
His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, carelessly, 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. —SHAKESPEARE. 


If you want your belief in the possibility of changing 
the world by the use of spiritual forces strengthened buy, 
or borrow, whether you return it or not, just so you read 


it, Rebel Saints. 
L. HotirncswortH Woop. 


The Black Harvest—I. A. R. Wyte. George H. Doran. 
$2.50. 


Into her novel, The Black Harvest, Miss Wylie has 
poured a wealth of feeling, a fierce indignation, a hatred 
of war and its destruction, a searching analysis of what 
is now called civilization, a deep pity for all mankind, 
and a broad sympathy for the oppressed throughout the 
earth. Siegfried Sassoon, the warrior poet, has repudiated 
the glamour of war in his volume of verse, Counter- 
Attack, but Wylie questions a world so organized that 
war is possible, a civilization in which dark races are 
used as tools in a futherance of white men’s quarrels, a 
society in which men must docilely follow their leaders 
into wars whose purpose they know not, and whose ends 
they cannot see. 

There are powerful dramatic elements in the story. 
‘seginning with the occupation of the Rhine by the French 


‘Colonial troops during the World War, and ending with 


the same occupation twenty-five years later, when Ger- 
many is on the eve of a great war with France and the 
entire world, she tells a story of human lives wantonly 
wrecked by the conditions, the very fact of war. 

The people of a little German village on the Rhine 
are facing two ordeals, hunger and the French occupation. 
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Not one but is weary of struggle, and not one but feels 
resentment against those who dragged men from their 

aceful existences into a barbarous war. As one says, 
“All anybody wants is to be left in peace to go about his 
business.” The old Burgermeister who must turn his city 
over to the French general does so with a fine courage. 
As he said to a friend, “Nothing lasts forever. One can 
only behave with dignity.” And what of the French 
general? His wife and two daughters had been ravished 
and murdered and for him nothing much matters but his 
belief in “la douce France.” 

In the village there is Gottfried Kellerman, the scien- 
tist, whose life was dedicated to truth and who hated 
war. Yet he, after fifteen years of unjust imprisonment 
in France, returned home with an instrument of destruc- 
tion, having lost his fine detachment and his love of 
truth. And yet in the end, he returns to the gods of his 
youth, Then there is Hans Felde, the teacher, pure, 
sensitive, appealingly young. But above all there is 
Paula Fachner, the prostitute—a paradox. “She loved 
the sun. She loved men and women and children and 
animals recklessly. There was hardly a living thing 
that did not reach her heart somehow. Either it was 
laughable or lovable or at the worst pitiable. It was the 
sun and her honest love of people that kept her proud 
and young and innocent of evil.” 

It is this young, beautiful gay prostitute, Paula, who 
is attacked in the woods by one of the Colonial soldiers, 
B’zook, B’zook who loved the sun too. Paula, crazed by 
this experience, is protected by Hans Felde, who marries 
her. He looked upon her Negro son Klaus, as his step- 
son, and when he was ten year’s old, took him to America 
with him. Paula, completely insane and obsessed by the 
idea that Hans is God and Klaus, her son, is the Son of 
God who has taken on the livery of oppression that he 
may the better liberate, is left behind. 

The rest of the book centers about Klaus Felde, whose 
stepfather, embittered against France, saw in the boy a 
tool of retribution, one who should punish France for her 
treatment of Germany and for the injustice of his own 
birth. He was sent to Africa, joined the French Colonial 
troops that he might gather about him the dark peoples 
of the earth, And in America, he worked among the 
Negro intelligentsia, urging them to revolt. He was 
educated at Cornell and there and elsewhere in the 
United States, he showed his brilliance. This Klaus 
Felde is a remarkable figure, and one feels with him and 
suffers with him and comprehends his anguish. When he 
returned to Germany, having heralded his coming by his 
stirring manifestos signed by the “Jung Siegfried” he was 
the leader of the militarist party. 

But Klaus Felde’s return to Germany was fraught with 
bitterness for him. He felt himself to be a German, and 
yet his countrymen would not admit him to fellowship 
except as a tool and therefore of use to them. When 
he returned to the little village in which he was born, 
“the love of the earth rose in him. He belonged to it and 
yet it would not own him.” The rest of the book deals 
with the plot to overthrow France and the entire world 
and Klaus Felde’s place in these plans. It goes deeper 
and deeper into the secret places of his heart and lays 
bare the aching loneliness of his life, a life in which he 
knew not the love of woman, not even of his demented 
mother. On the book moves to its exalted end in which 
blind forces of right and beauty as symbolized by Kat- 
chen, the half-witted, prevent greater wrongs. 

In Klaus Felde, we have a man of potential greatness 
of mind and soul. And for this reason, the way in which 
his qualities are exploited and the real inner human 
being rejected, seems more cruel. Loneliness, a vast un- 
satisfied yearning for love and friendship, for recogni- 
tion of his human dignity, these went unappeased. And 
yet, the author’s portrayal of him is never quite convincing. 
It is hard to comprehend, to visualize this man, who 
knew his superiority over other men, black and white and 
yet worshiped white women, feeling at the same time his 
infericr’s) to them. The author says of him, “He had not 
wanted El.a ven Setten to love him. His every instinct 


would have revolted at the thought. If he had been a 
leper he could not have been more shrinkingly aware of 
the horror of the union.” And he admitted that he 
could not touch women of his own color. There is a 
confused racial struggle in him and perhaps that is what 
the author wishes to picture. His German blood makes 
him contemptuous of his Negro blood. And yet, once 
when he was tempted to seduce Kitchen, the half-witted, 
and was instead calmed by her tenderness and her will- 
ingness to surrender, he thought, “After all the white man 
in him had triumphed. Or was it the white man? Wasn't 
that very thought part of the curse that rested on his 
race?” A man that was made for leadership and in 
whom stirred a love of beauty is consumed on the one 
hand by bitterness against France and sympathy for all 
oppressed peoples, and on the other hand, with a longing 
for love and friendship from German people. One fails 
to appreciate or understand Klaus Felde’s inability to find 
love and friendship among the colored people of the 
United States, those “men of courage whose brains were 
sick with frustration, whose hearts were gangrenous with 
bitterness.” Nor can one wholly grasp his fanatical pa- 
triotism. At the same time there is an attempt at motiva- 
tion in the telling of his training by his stepfather and 
the ideas he instilled in him, and the impression made 
upon him by the knowledge of the horrible way in which 
his life came into being all of which led him to want to 
punish a nation that made such things possible. 

One is discouraged by the realization that racial hos- 
tility exists throughout the world and that Americans and 
French and Germans are jealous of the superior black 
man. The author does not spare her race, for she sees 
clearly. She can even understand, though not excuse 
B’zook, Klaus Felde’s Negro father, “that poor devil of 
a Negro, torn up by roots and fastened to the wheels 
of an incomprehensible civilization.” 

De Courville, a young French soldier who at the time 
of the first occupation talked to Felde, when he too was 
young and saw with clear vision said in the course of 
that memorable conversation, “We are mad; that is the 
trouble with us, German and French—what are they? 
What do we mean by our crazy terms? But there is 
decency and beauty—there is something here in our 
breasts that is recognizable to all men. I swear, the very 
things we create, our very thoughts, have a_brother- 
hood that we deny. They float above our welter of 
fratricide.” This passage gives in part the author's in- 
dictment of a civilization that makes war possible and 
also affirms her belief in the basic unity of mankind. 

Miss Wylie can write. Not only has she a grasp of 
life and an understanding of human nature, but she is a 
magician with words. 

One must give thanks for this English woman I. A. R. 
Wylie, who has had the courage to handle such powerful 
themes with the directness and vision she has shown. The 
book seems to have been written from a tortured heart, 
that had to express its belief in the essential oneness of 
all humanity and its protest that human beings and na- 
tions deny that oneness. 

CLarRissa Scort. 


A Prize for Negro Novel 


A prize of $1,000 is offered by Albert and Charles 
Boni, publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for the best novel of Negro life written by a man 
or woman of Negro descent. The judges are Henry 
Seidel Canby, Editor of the Saturday Review, 
Irita Van Doren, associate editor of Books, Charles 
S. Johnson, Lawrence Stallings, literary editor of 
the World, Edna Kenton, author, James Weldon 
Johnson, secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and W. E. B. 
DuBois, editor of the Crisis. The Contest closes 
September Ist, 1926. 
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Social Progress 


FIGHT against the segregation of colored children in 

the schools of the state of Ohio has terminated in a 
decision of the State Supreme Court, which bars the 
segregation of colored American children in separate 
schools. The decision was rendered in the case started 
by Earl Reese of Dayton about a year ago, in which 
the colored citizens brought suit against the Dayton 
Board of Education, charging that Negroes “were required 
to occupy separate school premises with separate entrances 
and exits to the school building.” 

The suit was won by Mr. Reese in the lower court 
and was appealed by the Board of Education in the 
Montgomery County Court of Appeals. Here the decision 
of the lower court was upheld. The Board of Educa- 
tion then carried the case to the Supreme Court and the 
decision of the appeals court was affirmed. The ruling 
was by unanimous vote with Chief Justice Carrington 
T. Marshall writing the opinion. 

Governor McLean of North Carolina has declined to 
extend clemency to 15 men convicted several months ago 
for storming the Buncombe County jail in a search for a 
Negro held there. The men were sentenced to prison 
terms. 

In declining the clemency which had been urged by 
more than 6,000 persons, Governor McLean asserted: 
“The sovereignty of all the people of the state was 
trampled under foot and insulted by the mob when it 
attempted to take the law into its own hands.” 


The National Baptist Convention has designated the 
month of March, 1926, as Memorial Month, in com- 
memoration of the late R. H. Boyd, founder and builder 
of the National Baptist Publishing Board Plant in Nash- 
ville. Plans have been formulated for the erection of 
a memorial in that city in honor of the work he accom- 
plished for the three million five hundred thousand 
Baptists in the United States. Baptist laymen, pastors, 
Sunday school and church society leaders are being 
asked to manifest their appreciation of the services of 
Dr. Boyd by sending free-will contributions to the Com- 
mission appointed to carry on the work. 

The Social Service Department of the University of 

North Carolina, under the direction of Prof. Guy B. 


ROBERT BLAIR 


Johnson, has been making a survey of economic and social] 
conditions of the Negroes in the State, with a view tw 
adopting a policy of helping the advancement of the 
Negro. 


Shaw University of Raleigh, N. C., after this school 
year, will conduct no classes in the academy, so that, 
beginning next fall, the freshman college class will be 
the lowest in the institution. This announcement was 
made by President Peacock after a vote of the Board 
of Trustees. This forward step is in line with the de- 
velopment which has taken place under the administra- 
tion of President Peacock. During this time, a new 
science hall has been erected, the members of the faculty 
have been required to measure to the highest academic 
standards and the college for the last three years has 
been recognized as of “A” grade by the State of North 
Carolina. Finally, Shaw University is thus the first 
Negro college south of Washington to take the advanced 
position of withdrawing from high school or preparatory 
work. 


The Amstrong Association of Philadelphia thru _ its 
Executive Secretary, Forrester B. Washington, has added 
another feature to its long list of activities. For several 
years, the scholarship students of this Association have 
been doing field work under its direction, but recently Mr. 
Washington has made it possible for four Lincoln Uni- 
versity students to come in from Lincoln a few days 
each week to work on the staff. These young men are 
being employed in several departments of the Associa- 
tion doing special work. 


In a modern language contest held at Central High 
School, Philadelphia recently, under the auspices of the 
Modern Language Teachers’ Association, Miss Lucy 
Frances delivered a recitation and won first prize. Of 
the thirteen students participating, Miss Frances was 
the only colored contestant. 


* 


Writing to Major Edward Bowes, owner of the Capitol 
Theatre, New York City, James Waldo Fawcett, former 
music editor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, says of 
Carrol Clark, the Negro baritone: “He is one of the 
early pioneer singers of Negro spirituals. He brings to 
his work a native genius for interpretation of folk ex- 
perience, which added to the results of years of careful 
study, makes him the leader, in my opinion, in this par- 
ticular field. He has fused with the silver of these old 
traditional melodies the gold of his own fine personality— 
it is the man’s soul that rings; he could move a heart of 
stone.” 

Of such high praise, Mr. Clark is richly deserving for 
he is an artist grounded in the traditions of the best 
classical art. He was born in St. Vincennes, Indiana, 
and received his first musical training at the Denver 
University Conservatory. In New York he studied with 
Conraad V. Bos, a German teacher, and Walter Golde. 
He has recorded for Columbia and was one of the first 
to record the standard Negro melodies. For six and a 
half seasons, he was soloist at Murray's Roman Garden 
on 42nd Street. One season he was at the Club Alabam 
and another at Price's Hotel, Long Branch, New York. 


Robert Blair of Detroit is the designed of a new type of 
anti-aircraft gun. ‘The War Department is extremely in- 
terested in this gun with its electric searchlight finder. 
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A study of the “American Negro In Industry” is being 
made by Sterling D. Spero, Ph.D., fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council. The study will cover the dis- 
tribution of the colored industrialist population; the poli- 
cies of employers regarding colored labor, including such 
matters as preference, advancement, salaries, appoint- 
ment to supervisory posts, segregation, etc.; the effect of 
migration and immigration restrictions on the employment 
of colored labor; the comparative positions of unorgan- 
ized colored and white workers; and the colored workers 
and the labor movement, including independent Negro 
ynions, the American Federation of Labor, the I. W. W. 
and Negro business enterprises. 

The principle cities with large colored working popula- 
tions will be visited, including New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Indian- 
apolis, Bethlehem, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Akron, Youngstown, Charleston, Richmond, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans, Savannah, Jacksonville, Norfolk, 
Memphis, Tulsa and Galveston. 

With a policy which calls for 35 per cent of all its 
labor colored, the employment of 500 men at the new 
unit of the Bethlehem Steel Mill at Sparrows Point will 
bring the total number of colored men employed at pres- 
ent by Bethlehem up to 4,500. 

According to an announcement made by Mr. Roscoe 
Conkling Bruce, editor-in-chief of the Phillis Wheatley 
Publishing Company of New York City, is preparing to 
issue a series of supplementary readers especially for the 
use of pupils in grades four, fixe, six and seven in the ele- 
mentary colored schools of the South. These readers will 
be filled with material drawn from the careers of notable 
men and women of African descent and will consist 
also of lore drawn from African and American sources. 

Frederick Williams Seymour, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has the distinction of being the first Negro to be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Connecticut Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Eligibility to membership was granted Mr. Seymour 
by right of descent from Dudley Hayes, whose “services 
in assisting in the establishment of American Independence 
during the War of the Revolution” were as follows: 

“An account of Thos. Dyar for gun, which was de- 
tached for Dudley Hayes who was wounded and the gun 
lost in action on October 19th, 1777, at Saratoga. Col. 
Cook’s regiment of militia. 

“The account is indorsed by Capt. Eliphalet Curtis in 
whose company Dudley Hayes served and is dated at 
Simsbury, December 10, 1778.”—Connecticut Archives, 
Revolutionary War, Vol. XVI, Document 164. 

Mr. Seymour’s grandfather, Joseph Williams, was 
the husband of Rebecca Hayes, who was the daughter of 
Dudley Hayes. 


JAMES A. COBB FREDERICK WILLIAMS 
SEYMOUR 


Right-FLORI PINKNEY 


Above—LUCIA FRANKLYN 
HILL 


Flora Pinkney of Brooklyn is winner of one of the 
two $500 scholarships to Brookwood Labor College thru the 
American Fund for Public Service. She is a graduate of 
Manhattan Trade School, has spent two years at evening 
high school and has worked as a draper in New York 
City. 

To be a sophomore in high school at the age of 12, 
is the achievement of Lucia Franklyn Hill of Wichita, 
Kansas. Miss Hill, who is the youngest student enrolled 
in the Wichita High School is also an accomplished 
musician and an outdoor sports enthusiast. 


The first Negro woman admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States has become a 
member of that bar. 

She is Miss Violette N. Anderson of Chicago. She 
was admitted upon a certificate which showed that she 
had practiced for more than three years before the 
highest court of Illinois. 

* 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman Robert Low Bacon of New York, 
providing for a civil form of government for the Virgin 
Islands. It is hoped that this latest effort to settle a 
pressing colonial problem will meet with the favorable 
consideration of the legislators assembled in Washington. 


James A. Cobb, an attorney of Washington, D. C., 
has been nominated to the place left vacant by the late 
Judge Terrill—to be a judge of the Municipal Court of 
the District of Columbia. This judgeship pays a salary 
of $5,200. 


Who’s Who 


NEWBELL NILES PUCKETT is a professor of sociology at 
Vestern Reserve University. His Soak on Negro folk lore 
will soon appear from the University of North Carolina press 

KELLY MILLER is a professor at Howard University. 

JOHN CLARK is executive Secretary of the Pittsburgh Urbin 
League. 

WALTER DREY is the business manager and treasurer of 
Forbes Magazine. 

RICHARD WOOD EDMONDS is an economist and special 
writer for Barron's Financial Weekly. 


THOMAS L. DABNEY is one of the two first colored students 
to study at Brookwood Labor College, Katomah, N. Y. 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD is the chairman of the National 
Urban League. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES is the executive secretary of the 
National Urban League. 

JAMES H. HUBERT is the executive secretary of the New 
York Urban League. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Technical School of High Grade 


College courses in Agriculture, 
Education. 


A_ Strong Commercial Course, Vocational 
School and Trade School. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS MARCH 15, 
SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS JUNE 9, 
For Further Information, address 


F. D. BLUFORD, President 


Engineering and 
High 


1926. 
1926. 


Phone Harlem 0777 


C. CARROLL CLARK 


Baritone 


2041 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Apt. 5-D, 


We Graduate Competent Stenographers 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
Popularly known as 
Duncan’s Business School 
1227 S. 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ability counts. Our graduates are earning from $900 
to $1200 and upward per annum. 


Spring Term begins April 5, 1926 
Public Work: Free Employment Bureau, Multigraph- 
ing, Notary Public. 

EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 


MELLOWS 


By R. Emmet Kennepy 
Author of “Black Cameos” 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS, WORK SONGS 
AND STREET CRIES 


“A work of importance and beauty, and one in 
which the author's literary performance is 
matched by expert musical skill."—The World. 
$5.00 
ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, INC., 


66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Rand School of Social Science 
A Working People’s School Where Men and Women 


of All Races and Nationalities Meet as Comrades 
Evening Classes in Sociology, History, Eco- 
nomics, Labor Problems, Socialism, Trade 
Unionism, Psychology, Literature, Public 
Speaking. 

Cali or write for full information 


7 East 15th Street New York City 


| BORDENTOWN 


Trains Its Students 
for Life! 


| STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


BORDENTOWN 


“The Chicago” 


The Chicago , On 
Race Relations 


is still recognized by the leading schools of sociology 
and by experts in inter-racial relations as the most 
comprehensive study ever made of the racial conflict 
in the United States. 


With “OPPORTUNITY” 


Send Orders to 


“OpporTUNITY: Journal of Negro Life” 
127 East 23rd Street New York City 


offers thorough vocational train- 
ing to New Jersey boys and girls 
together with academic work 
through the second year of high 
school. Academic work approved 
by State Department of Public 
Instruction. Students admitted 
over fourteen years of age. 


Address 
Principal W. R. VALENTINE 
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